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PREFACE 


IT HAS sometimes been suggested that the position of women in 
any society is a good measure of its civilisation. A sensitive 
gauge of the quality of social life might dlso be provided by the 
standard of care which is providéd*fér its homeless children. 

In thé eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it was one of 
the defences of the employers of little children as chimney sweeps, 
sometimes from the age of four, that if their livelihood was not 
provided for in this way they would become homeless. An em- 
ployer giving evidence in a government enquiry was asked: 
“ Do you find many boys who show great repugnance to go up 
at first ?”, and the answer came, “ Yes, most of them.” ‘“ And 
if they resist and reject,” went on the questioner, “ what do you. 
do to force them up ?” “ By telling them,” continued the witness, 
“ we must take them back to their father and mother, and give 
them up again, and their parents are generally people who cannot 
maintain them.”* The same dire choice sometimes affected the 
decision of magistrates who exported young children or sent 
them to prison. s a 

Today a country which allowed its children to become the 
victims of such drastic alternatives would meet with strong 
public censure. Some of the more terrible effects of the industrial 
revolution upon the lives of children were remedied by the 
pioneers of thé nineteenth century, such men and women as 
Elizabeth Fry, Lord Shaftesbury, Dr. Barnardo and Mary Car- 
penter. Imaginations dumb before facts were stirred from leth- 
argy by the books of Dickens and Kingsley. - 

It is perhaps not surprising that a period of relative compla- 
centcy should have followed the great achievements of the last 
century, It was only with the growth of more positive aims in 
public education and the development of the idea that the State 
should not only keep order, but should foster the well-being of 
its citizens, that we began to question in a more searching way 
our responsibilities as substitutes for parents. Some of our laws 
still express the view that our duty to the homeless child ends 
when we have fed and clothed him and trained him in habits 
of soberness and industry. The duty of the local authority in 


* British Parliamentary Papers. 1817.VI. Report of the Committee on the Employment of Boys 
` in Sweeping the Chimneys. i g 


respect of destitute children, beyond giving them “ relief,” is still 
only to ‘‘ set (them) to work or put (them) out as apprentices,” 
though they are empowered in the cold words of the Act to 
establish separate schools for “the relief and menagement of the 
children to be received therein.’’* 

In this book Miss Dyson discusses the fostering (sometimes 
called the boarding out) of children in private families. It would 
not be true to say that this is a newform of care. We know that 
Hebrew peoples of Biblical times and that the early Christian 
Church not only placed orphaned children in families, but some- 
times took collective responsibility for their welfare. Apprentice- 
ship and indenture, involving both the provision of home life and 
of training, was an established practice in Elizabethan times. 
But it is only comparatively recently ‘that those concerned to see 
that every child, no matter what his heritage, should be given 
the best possible start in life, have begun carefully to weigh the 
advantages of family care from this standpoint, and not merely 
from the point of view of its convenience or cheapness. 

A glance at the social services of other countries shows that 
many of the same influences have been at work in different 
parts of the world. The subject was of enough interest and im- 
portance to the League of Nations for a special enquiry to be 
held in 1938,; when twenty-six States described their plans of 
family care. In countries with widely differing history and 
tradition a high value is placed upon family upbringing for home- 
less children. Some have gone much further than Great Britain in 
encouraging private citizens to take this responsibility, with the 
result that in a few countries a considerably larger proportion of 
children are brought up in this way rather than in residential 
Homes. 

f It must be recognised, however, that now we no longer 
live in small simple communities, where neighbours know one 
another well and share a common life, a child without family 
or friends who is boarded out may be exposed to grave risks. 
The protective laws of most countries recognise these risks, but 
from time to time citizens are shocked to find that a child for 
whom public guardianship has been accepted has suffered as 
terrible experiences as any child could suffer inhis own neglectful 
home. To read the story of Dennis ONeill} is a sobering exper- 
ience for any citizen. It shows clearly that in the care of children 


$ Poor Law Act 1930. Sections 15 (1) and 53-57- 

t League of Nations, Advisory Committee on Social Questions. The Placing of Children 
in Private Familes 1938. 

$ Home Office. Report by Sir Walter Monckton on the circumstances which led to the boarding out 
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we cannot afford to rely upon heresay reports or amateur judg- 
ment. Even the most conscientious and skilled among us are 
liable to make mistakes. It shows too that we cannot afford to 
depend upon the hazards of poor office routine, of staff 
holidays, of delayed committee meetings, delegated duties and 
disputes between local authorities. If this form of care is to be 
made safe for the child then we should be satisfied with nothing 
short of the very highest standards of supervision. 

The Curtis Committee in England and Wales,* and the Clyde 
Committee in Scotland,j were set up in 1945 because many of 
us were not satisfied that the children for whom the community, 
in some form of other, accepted parental responsibility, were 
being assured of the best upbringing that could be offered. Both 
reports show clearly that the daily life of some of these children 
not only falls far short of what we should wish to assure to all 
children, but that it may even tend to disqualify them from be- 
coming happy, capable, responsible individuals. Both reports 
found that for many children life as a member of a family was 
more likely than life in a children’s Home to provide the warmth 
and security of personal love and interest and the varied ex- 
perience necessary to growth. But in the words of the Curtis 
Report, “ As Soon as the foster home falls below the entirely 
satisfactory standard, the institution—at all events the insti- 
tution based upon the small family group—begins to have advan- 
tages.” In other words the child in the foster-home must always 
be at greater risk. : 

How then are we able to offer to the homeless child a full, 
natural life as a member of his community, and to ensure that 
in doing so we do not expose him to risks of physical or mental - 
suffering? Thisis the subject of Miss Dyson’s book. Her thoughtful 
discussion, based as it is upon long and wide experience, illus- 
trated from the real lives of children and foster parents, will 
make welcome reading for all social workers, educationists and 
citizens. The author herself combines experience as an Organiser 
of the London County Council’s Children’s Care Department 
with that of a psychiatric social worker in evacuation services. 
Her present work as Chief Executive Officer of Boarding-out 
for Dr. Barnardo’s Homes takes her to all parts of the British 
Isles, so that she can speak with authority on foster home care in 
many different communities, varying from the crofts of County 
Antrim to the new housing estates of the great cities. 

“ The re-integration into society of its homeless and unwanted 

* Report of the Care of Children Committee. H.M.S.O,Cmd 6922. Sept. 1946. 
$ Scottish Home Dept. Report of the Committee on Homeless Children. Cmd.6911. 1946. 


children is as important for the community as for the children”. 
In this important sentence Miss Dyson reminds us that all 
members of any society share both in the gains and the losses 
of the-upbringing of its citizens. It is easy to be, stirred by indi- 
vidual tragedies. It is less easy to keep alive that constant watch- 
fulness that is necessary if each child is to be treated as we should 
wish to treat our own children. This means careful consideration 
of everything that happens to the child from the moment that he is 
taken from his own home to the time that he becomes an inde- 
pendent citizen, looking himself towards the responsibilities of 
parenthood. The test of each stage of our provision must be 
“ How does this experience seem to the child ?” “ Does it add 
to his chances of happiness and mature development?” “ Is 
it helping to compensate him for the loss of normal home life ?” 
All the resources of the community must be used for this purpose. 
Even the child in a foster home cannot feel “ at home ” in the 
neighbourhood unless he is fully accepted by the neighbours, 
in his school, and in the church and club. 

In the last resort there can be no guarantee of a child’s welfare 
except in the quality of the human beings who care for him. 
We cannot create personal affection, but we can create the 
conditions under which we are most likely to recognise those who 
can offer it, and in which they can be given confidence and sup- 
port. This is not done by mere efficiency in administration any 
more than it can be achieved by Act of Parliament. Confidence 

“is engendered through wise understanding and personal encour- 
agement. Progress in this work will depend upon the skill, 
imagination and integrity of those who choose the foster parents, 
find the child most likely to thrive with them and act as a coun- 
sellor and friend of both. Few of us can attain to this kind of 
wisdom without submitting what natural gifts we have to the 
discipline of study and enlightening experience. To learn it by 
trial and error is both extravagant and unjust to the children. 
There is now wide agreement, backed by the authority of two 
Government Reports, that training is essential for those who 
undertake the supervision of children in foster homes. Miss 
Dyson has provided a most valuable book for those who wish 
to become more responsive and responsible in guiding the 
destinies of homeless children. 

S. CLEMENT Brown. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The Care of Children Committees? Reports, 1946, in England 
and Scotland, advocate the boarding out of Homeless Children 
and make recommendations. But for inevitable delay, due to 
post war conditions, this book would have been published before 
the Reports. It was not possible, therefore, for reference to be 
made to them in the text. 

An important “ Memorandum on Boarding Out of Children 
and Young Persons” was issued by the Home Office and 
nby of Health in December, 1946, too late for consideration 

ere. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE PROVISION made for children who must live away 
from their own families, temporarily or permanently, is at 
present one of the nation’s grave concerns. From time to 
time the national conscience is stirred by, and its interest 
aroused in some problem which, though ever present, as it 
were, rises to the surface, taking some degree of precedence; 
until wholly or partially solved it yields place for a period to 
other matters. 

History and ‘legend, myth and literature, indicate that 
through the ages good foster homes have been sought and 
found. In early times foster-home care was the only alter- 
-native to family life, but with the more complicated social 
structure of later days there developed the institutional care 
of children, under the auspices of religious bodies, and still 
later under the control of the.State. Fostering continued side 
by side with institutional and Home care, and now both 
statutory and voluntary bodies should be able to choose for 
each the form of care best suited to the particular child. 

This book is concerned only with foster-home care, and 
aims at collecting together some of the ideas and guiding 
principles which are the fruit of experience. No claim is 
laid to originality, but it is hoped that this discussion of 
some aspects and problems of foster-home work may be a 
contribution towards the development of boarding-out 
schemes, and so towards a solution of the intricate problem of 
providing in the best possible way for each of the thousands 
of children who are the responsibility of the community. It 
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is not even an attempt to say all there is to be said, nor does 
it touch on the more subtle problems and deeper psychologi- 
cal issues; ultimately the question is one of personal 
relationships, a question about which the last word-is never 
spoken. t 

It is thought by some that there should be greater readiness 
among those in charge of the children to arrange adoptions, 
but others see therein greater dangers than are usually 
recognised, and think that legal adoptions should be allowed 
only in rare cases. Mary Brown, whose experience is 
recounted later, is an example of a child who suffered 
acutely following her adoption, but every reader will know of 
adoptions which have proved happy. Discussion of the 
arguments on both sides is outside the scope of this book, but 
it must be remembered that however widely adoptions were 
practised, there would still be countless children for whom 
other provision must be made. 3 

Boys and girls often leave the care of their own relatives 
when they have already reached an age at which it would be 
difficult to find adoptive parents, and often they have 
brothers and sisters from whom it would be cruel to separate 
them. Some suffer from a physical malformation or infirmity 
which renders them unsuitable for adoption, and some are of 
such poor mental calibre that it would be impossible to find 
adoptors. Especially among the children coming into the 
care of welfare organisations through the Courts, or through 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, there are many who would be unacceptable for 
adoption on account of the results of their past experience. 
There are thousands whose relatives are unable to care for 
them, yet have with them a strong bond of affection which 
should not, and could not, be broken, and for them adoption 
is out of the question. . 

` On the other hand there are homes where children are 

„greatly desired, and can’be given excellent opportunities, but 
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where for one reason or another adoption cannot be 
considered. Itamay be that the parents are diffident, and fear 
to take the whole responsibility, though they feel well able 
to manage with the help of a supervisor ; experience proves 
that some who are thus diffident at first, and aware of possible 
difficulties, later prove to be among the most successful 
foster parents. It may be that for economic reasons the idea 
of adoption cannot be entertained, but that love, under- 
standing care, and good opportunities await a child whose 
expenses can be met. There is in East Anglia a shepherd who 
with his wife longed for children after his own grew up and 
‘married ; his circumstances were such that those in 
authority would have hesitated to allow adoptions, but the 
couple are unusually skilful, and in their home more than 
one foster child has found love, security, and room to grow. 

For a comparatively small number of otherwise homeless 
children adoption may be a solution, and for a comparatively 
small number of those wishing to receive children, but it 
barely touches the fringe of the national problem. 

The great majority of the children living away from their 
own relatives must be cared for in Homes or foster homes. 
Neither form of care is in itself better or worse than the other, 
though either may be better or worse for the individual child. 
For some only Home care is possible, and for others it is 
desirable, while for some only foster-home care will allow 
the full development of their gifts. The touchstone lies not in 
the excellence of Home care over foster-home care, or vice 
versa, but in the choice for each of that form of care which 
will best suit him. Every organisation, statutory. or 
voluntary, responsible for large numbers of children should 
be able to make the choice in the light of each child’s needs 
and capacities, and not according to preconceived ideas and 
Policies. 1 

Among the children for whom Home care is most suitable 
are to be found many whose physical condition is such that 
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they should be with trained staff, and some who are so 
delicate, or have been so ill-treated and neglected, that 
foster parents should not be asked to accept responsibility for 
them. There are others who have been deprived of normal 
training, and to place them in foster homes would cause too 
great strain on them as well as on their foster families. 
Among the older children whose homes have been broken up 
by sickness or death are some ‘who fit more easily into a 
large group than a family circle, where the persorfal relation- 
ships may serve as a perpetual reminder of their loss. Boys 
who leave their own homes for the first time when they are 
over nine usually do better in a Home than with a family, 
and, indeed, if they can return to their foster homes for 
holidays, some who have previously been with families 
benefit by transfer to Homes at about that age. For a few 
with a strong bent provision is best made in a Home with a 
special bias, for example a Nautical School, though it is 
usually desirable that they should have foster-home holidays. 

Every child is not suitable-for fostering, but it is equally 
evident that every would-be foster parent is not suitable to 
receive a child. Careful and skilful selection of homes is as 
important as wise selection of children. The home may be 
unsuitable for economic reasons ; there are questions of 
locality, educational opportunities, and recreational facil- 
ities, to be taken into account ; there are also questions of 
personality, motivation, and family relationships, to which 
equal consideration must be given. 

When it is decided that the child is suitable for fostering, 
and that the home is suitable to receive a child, it is still 
likely that the particular child and the particular home will 
not be suitable for each other. Successful boarding out 
depends far more than is always realised on the choice of the 
right child for the home, and the right home for the child. 
It is a choice not lightly to be made. An understanding 
knowledge of the child, and the skill and experience to 
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judge in what sort of home, with what sort of people, he is 
likely to develop best, is involved, and also an appreciation 
of the foster home with its peculiar relationships, and the 
ability to form some estimate of the sort of child who is most 
likely to become an integral part of the family life. 

When the right home is found for the child, and the right 
child for the home, the story is begun, but its ending is yet 
far distant. Difficulties may arise, complications foreseen 
and unforeseen occur, so that from time to time the assistance 
of friends and a skilled supervisor will be required. 

This book is an attempt to present these and other con- 
siderations relating to foster care in greater detail, and in a 
constructive way. For convenience some divisions have been 
made of the groups into which the children largely fall,, but 
in practise these groups are not clearly defined. There are 
the “homeless children” for whom permanent provision 
must be made, and they may or may not have relatives in 
touch ; it frequently happens, however, that at some time 
the relatives unexpectedly become able to receive the 
children back into their own care. Large numbers must be 
cared for temporarily, perhaps during the illness of a parent, 
but such temporary arrangements often prove to be 
permanent. From.the Child Guidance Clinics and else- 
where there come children with personality and behaviour 
problems, for whom a period away from their own relatives 
is desirable. The mothers of illegitimate children may or 
may not keep in touch with them ; at the time of admission 
it is often impossible to tell whether or not the mother is 
likely at some time to be able and willing to have her child - 
in her own care. 

While much of what is said applies to all foster children, 
it is convenient to group the material round the children to ` 
whom it most obviously applies. 
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THE STORIES of foster children givén here will be 
presented without comment, though to some later reference 
will be made. They have been chosen to illustrate different 
aspects of foster home work ; apart from identifying details 
the pictures given are accurate, no known information 
relevant to the points made has been omitted, and to the 
best of the writer’s belief the general impressions are true. 
Not all the children referred to here and elsewhere in the 
text have been in the care of the organisation for which the 
writer now works. 


Frank Peters went when he was ten from a Home to a 
foster home, and was delighted to find himself in a normal 
family group. He was thrilled with the farm life, and at 
first he fitted in admirably, but after a time the foster parents 
expressed doubt as to whether.they could keep him. When 
the visitor called they stated that, though they were very 
fond of Frank, he used language they could not tolerate. 
Since they were unwilling to repeat any bad language he 
had actually used it was difficult for the visitor to form an 
opinion as to the seriousness of the problem. 

The foster family included men and women, and they 
appeared very sensible, kindly people. They were finding 
the farm work exacting as they could not get labour. 
They had forborne from making a complaint when the 
language difficulty first arose, and by the time the visitor 
heard of it the foster mother had become so anxious that a 
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move was imperative, whether or not the problem proved 
to be serious. The family had no other complaint to make of 
Frank, whom they described as easy, pleasant, and intelligent. 

The Home staff said that they had always thought highly 
of Frank, and that there was no history of any language 
difficulty. A visit to the school elicited the information 
that Frank appeared reasonably intelligent, and that his 
school attainments were of a good average ; the staff liked 
him and thought well of him, though they had heard that 


: he used bad language. 


Determined to ascertain the extent of the problem the 
visitor pursued her enquiries until she heard from a widely 
travelled man that, in all his wanderings, he had never heard 
language so foul as that used by Frank. It is an interesting 
sidelight that among those who complain of children 
swearing it is often extremely difficult to find one who will 
repeat the words used, or specify their actual nature ; 
consequently, it is sometimes almost impossible to discover 
whether the child has made occasional use ofa not uncommon 
oath, or whether his language is really intolerable. 

To the visitor Frank seemed an engaging youngster, 
intelligent, friendly, and very trustful. He explained 
clearly, and with little difficulty, that he did not know why 
he used bad language, that he did not like using it and 
greatly disliked the disapproval it evoked, and that further- 
more he was very much afraid he would be sent back to the 
Home on account of it. With some encouragement he 
explained further that he felt he could not help it, that the 
words just came when, for example, he stubbed his toe or 
dropped something, and he agreed that the strength of his 
language was out of all proportion to the misfortunes to 
which it related. 

As far as is known the version of his life history given by 
Frank is true. When he was three his mother died and his 
father “ put me into.a Home.” At some later date his 
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father remarried “‘ and got me out again.” When he was 
nine his father died and his step mother “ put me into the 
Home again.” He had one sister and she had “ gone to a 
lady,” so that he had lost all touch with her ; he did not 
know: why she had gone to the lady while he had gone into 
a Home. He certainly had cause to feel that he had been 
dealt a poor hand. 

Frank was really very stable, and sincerely anxious to 
overcome his difficulty, and his good intelligence was an 


asset. With help he quickly saw that finding himself in a - 


family circle he was missing his own home more than ever 
before, and that he was in fact swearing at the general 
circumstances of his life, the stubbed toe and similar mis- 
fortunes merely acting as the stimuli which released feelings 


always near the surface. There were no further complaints - 


about bad language and no other symptom appeared in its 
stead. 

There seemed to be no reason to send Frank back to the 
Home since he himself was very averse to the idea. The only 
private home which could be found was with two maiden 
ladies, and as they very much wished to take him the move 
was arranged. To their great joy he settled with them very 
happily, there were no more complaints from any source, the 
joint foster mothers were delighted, and Frank was radiantly 


happy. 


Mary Brown had gone, while still under school age, from a 
Home to a foster home, and had settled very easily. Her 
foster mother was a hard working, high principled, rather 
unforthcoming woman in the thirties; she had a real 
affection for children, although she was inclined to be a little 
possessive, and to expect rather too much from them. The 
foster father was a kindly, friendly miner, and he quickly 
became deeply attached to Mary. The couple were childless, 
though they desired a family. 
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After a time Mary was so well settled and so happy 
the foster parents were so fond of her, that an adoption 
arranged, the responsible organisation agreeing. 

Mary was a friendly little girl, well liked by everyone, 
happy with children and adults, presenting no special prob- 
lems, and she was intelligent. She and her adoptive parents 
were delighted when she won a place at a secondary school. 

When Mary was eleven the foster mother, who was 
then over forty, gave birth to a baby girl. She had always 
wanted a child of her own but had given up hope, and when 
her daughter arrived her joy was unbounded. Mary was 
just about as jealous as most children would have been ; 
she liked the baby and was interested in her, but she felt, not 
without reason, that her adoptive mother was now giving 
most of her time and attention to the newcomer. The 
mother felt that after all that had been done for Mary it was 
really mean of her to be even a little jealous, and she seemed 
to expect the child to share her own feelings for the baby. 
Mary, sensing criticism even when it was not expressed in 
words, attributed it and her mother’s changed attitude 
entirely to the new baby, and grew more jealous. As she 
became more jealous the mother grew more critical, and as 
the mother grew more critical Mary became yet more 
jealous, and so a vicious circle was established. 

Before very long Mary began to show the symptoms of a 
child who is deeply disturbed ; she reverted to infantile 
habits, she started to pilfer, she became thoroughly awkward, 
and her school work suffered. Her mother was convinced 
that all these things were entirely within Mary’s conscious 
control, that she was being deliberately tiresome and spiteful, 
and that she really was a very wicked little girl. Mary’s 
supervisor, who might have been able to help both her and 
the mother to understand the situation that was growing 
between them before it became desperate, had ceased to call 
after the completion of the legal adoption. 
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When Mary began to pilfer in school the Head Mistress 
consulted the School Medical Officer who arranged for a 
social worker to visit the home, but by that time it was too 
late to save the situation. The adoptive mother had 
completely rejected the child of whom she spoke with 
great bitterness, and she no longer wished to have anything 
to do with her, while Mary had developed into a very 
unhappy, difficult child, and was urgently in need of 
psychiatric help. 

Mary had been promised that she would never be sent 
back to the Home, that her adoptive parents would always 
love her, and all the other things that children are told when 
they are adopted. There was no alternative to arranging for 
her to be re-admitted to the Home. 


— 
Pe 
f 


After spending years in a Home, Dick Swift went to a 
family when he was thirteen. The home was a good ordinary 
home, perhaps not too wise a choice for so big a boy since no 
one had experience of caring for boys of his age. It was in a 

‘village where most boys of all ages found plenty of legitimate 
outlets for their energies, the school master took a great 
interest in them all, and there appeared to be no reason why 
Dick should not settle happily. He was a likeable, pleasant 
boy who made good contacts with adults and children. The 
Home from which he came spoke véry well of him, and 
expectéd him to adapt happily in a family circle. 

It was quickly apparent not only that Dick would not settle 
himself, but that he would unsettle everyone for miles 
round ! He truanted from school whenever he felt inclined, 
he stayed out late at night, he pilfered from friends and foes 
alike, and he seemed quite incapable of appreciating the 
position in which he was placing himself. He caused a great 
stir by loosening a boat which was moored near his home in 
an apparently purposeless way, a proceeding which would 
have caused much trouble even if war conditions had not 
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rendered it a crime, and he seemed quite impenitent. He 
finally lost the dittle sympathy those around still had for him 
by pilfering money from a priest who was trying to help him. 
Inevitably he was in trouble with the police. 

Dick could not remain in his home, and no other family 
could be asked to take him. For various reasons he was sent, 
not back to the Home, but to a large camp school. He settled 
immediately, and from the time of his admission the staff 
found him an asset to the school. He looked very much 
happier, he took his place as a leader among the other boys, 
and the staff continued to give glowing reports. 


Jack’s, mother, ‘a single woman, placed him with a foster 
mother when he was a baby. They agreed that he should be 
told that his mother was his sister, and his foster mother his 
mother. Although there was no legal adoption this plan was 
carried out ; at school and at home Jack used his foster 
mother’s name, and he believed his mother to be sister. His 
relationship with her was a happy one, they enjoyed each | 
other’s company, but it was the relationship of a brother. 

When Jack was twelve his mother moved to another part 
of the country, decided she would like to have him near her, 
found a foster home close to her lodgings, informed him that 
she was his mother and his legal guardian, and removed him 
from the care of the woman whom he believed to be his 
mother. Although she desired to have him near her she 
suffered from long moods during which she was ashamed of. 
him, and her treatment of him was consequently quite 
inconsistent. 

Jack was a clever boy attending a grammar school to 
which he had won a place ; he was generally considered 
likeable and had always had good friends, he belonged to a 
club, and he had begun to attend confirmation classes. For a 
long time he kept his own council, and although he did not 
appear very happy he did not show signs of being acutely 
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unhappy. Gradually the strain told on him, his school work 
fell off, he seemed to have no friends, he shunned his mother’s 
company, and he ceased to attend his confirmation classes. 
Eventually he confided to the supervisor that he found his 
position intolerable: it transpired that he entirely dis- 
believed his mother’s statement that she was his mother, and 
that he was still convinced that his former foster mother was 
his mother, though she had allowed his sister to take him 
away from his home. 

Jack’s mother could not believe that he mistrusted her, 
that he desired to return to his former foster mother, and 
before she would allow herself to be convinced he had so 
badly lost ground with his work that it was useless for him to 
continue to attend the grammar school. At last his mother 
agreed to let him return to his foster home. With much 
difficulty the foster mother was persuaded that she must 
herself tell him the truth about his parentage, and explain 
why hes had been deceived, if she wished to regain his 
confidence. 

He is now almost a man, doing well at his work, happy 
in his foster home, but he has not yet completely lost the 
resentment and suspicion that resulted from his experience. 
It may be hoped that he will in time recover his former 
confidence, but it is to be feared that he and his mother 
will never again arrive at a happy relationship. 
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WHEN AN application’ for a foster -child is received the 
investigation which must precede a decision falls into two 
parts ; is this home suitable for any child, and if so for what 
child. 

In considering whether or not the home is suitable for 
any child material conditions are usually taken first, for it 
is obvious that, however suitable in other ways, the home 
cannot be accepted if the water supply is inadequate, or the 
bedroom accommodation insufficient. It is necessary that a 
foster home should be reasonably clean and tidy, and, inter 
alia, to avoid a special tidying up for the occasion the 
visitor usually calls without making an appointment. 

To some receiving such applications it is a constant 
source of surprise that intelligent people often apply for a 
child when they have no possible means of making suitable 
sleeping arrangements for him. This may be partly 
accounted for by the difficulty many seem to find in looking 
ahead, since they will argue that a small child can sleep in 
their room, or with one of the opposite sex, apparently 
without realising that if it is possible now, a time must come 
when it is not! They may explain that they mean to take 
a larger house, but unless the agreement is actually signed 
the fulfilment of such hopes is too uncertain to allow of their 
intention being taken into account. Because it is so often 
a stumbling block, and because it is a matter easily discussed, 
the visitor frequently finds it convenient to talk first about 
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Especially in rural areas applicants often find it impossible 
to see any objection to shared double beds. It is usually 
considered satisfactory for a boy to share with his brother, 
or agirl with her sister, but it is as generally accepted that 
it is otherwise desirable for foster children to have single 
beds. Opinions vary as to the wisdom of relaxing such a 
rule when single beds are not available and the home is 
otherwise suitable, but with the recent scarcity of bed linen 
and. blankets, more sharing has been allowed than in pre- 
war days. 

When there is sufficient bedroom accommodation there 
is usually room otherwise, but the child’s need to play must 
be borne in mind. A playroom may be ideal, but few have 
it in their own homes and to insist on it for foster children 
would be ridiculous. Mothers and foster mothers alike 
manage to allow space for play, for making a mess at times, 
and for making a noise, without setting a room aside for this 
purposg. It is, however, difficult to allow sufficient scope 
if wage earners are coming in at different times for meals 
and there is only one living room ; it is almost impossible 
if there is a night worker or an invalid, for whose sake quiet 
must be maintained. . A 

Many girls living in their own homes find when they reach 
adolescence that, for lack of washing facilities, their personal 
hygiene becomes an embarrassing problem ; foster children 
should never meet such a difficulty. In some rural areas the 
sanitary arrangements might well frighten a town child, and 
while, if they are reasonably adequate, the home need not be 
declined, the visitor should warn the prospective foster 
mother of the need for care at first. One foster mother was 
very distressed because a little boy who had been clean when 
he went to her persistently soiled his pants ; when the 
visitor won his confidence he explained that there was a big 
spider “ in there.” The foster family were used to the closet 
down the garden, and had probably not noticed the spider 
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then in residence ; the child had been there long enough to 
realise that inhis new environment people were not afraid 
of spiders, but not long enough to have discovered that he 
could safely have confided in his foster mother. No doubt 
a more experienced foster mother would have won his 
confidence, but the fact that the difficulty disappeared after 
the visitor’s call indicates that the problem really did hinge 
on the spider. 

Economic circumstances are important in that the 
standard of living must be reasonably high, and children are 
seldom if ever placed in a home where part of the income is 
derived from public assistance. While the expectation of 
financial profit “ out of” the children is to be deplored, it 
is clearly easier to budget for four people than for two on a 
net income of, say, twelve shillings a head for housekeeping. 
The fact that a woman finds foster children a financial help 
does not render her unsuitable to be a foster mother. 

The standard of living required must depend largely on 
the standard common in the community to which the family 
belongs, and from which the child will come. In a society in 
which the average family slept on the floor there would be 
strong arguments against a rule that foster children should 
sleep on beds. A foster child must never be less well dressed 
than the majority of pupils attending his school, and his 
Sunday school, but there is no reason why he should be 
noticeably better dressed than his friends. 

A garden is obviously an asset, and one would indeed 
hesitate to accept a home without, but there are gardens and 
gardens. For the child a garden has three functions ; 
primarily it is a playground, secondarily it is a place where 
plants grow and birds and animals live, and thirdly it is a 
source of good food. A few cornflowers he has grown 
himself may be priceless to the child, while prize peonies may 
lack interest ; a field in which he can run freely is more 
valuable than a lawn in which he must not make holes. A 
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child usually has a sense of fair play, there is far less danger 
of his digging holes in the lawn, or picking off the rosebuds, 
if he has his own “lawn” and his own flower bed. Fair 
play is fair play ! If he may not pick Daddy’s roses neither 
may Mummy pick his cornflowers. 

Without a garden it is difficult to keep pets other than 
birds, and at some stage most children want to keep rabbits 
or white mice, to have a dog or a cat, to collect caterpillars or 
to “ train ” a tortoise. The fowls can be an immense source 
of interest and occupation, especially if the chicks are hatched 
at'home. Discussion of the garden leads easily to talk of pets, 
to consideration of sandpits, swings, cricket, and suchlike, 
and of childrens’ interests in general. From such discussion 
much can be gleaned not only about the actual possibilities, 
but also about the applicant’s attitudes. 

The child’s life is not bounded by his home ; however 
good a home it cannot be accepted if the outside conditions 
offer inadequate opportunites. Would-be foster parents 
often greatly desire a child of pre-school age, and then admit 
that the school would be too far distant for the child to 
attend when he was five. It is essential that the school 
should be within reach, and this and the fact that the appli- 
cants consider the school suitable, can be ascertained from | 
them, while other educational considerations must be left 
till later. 

In the country the distance from the church or chapel is 
often a difficulty. Statutorily children’ placed by Public 
Assistance Committees must be with foster parents of the 
religious denomination of their own parents, and Local 
Education Authorities must, if possible, find foster parents of 
the child’s denomination, and most voluntary bodies follow 
the same policy. In rural areas it is not unusual to find a 
family attending a church or chapel to which they do not 
belong, because it happens to be nearer. Furthermore most 
parents who belong to no religious organisation state, when 
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they give their children into the care of others, that they are 
Church of England, with the result that most of the children 
must be brought up in the Church ; it often happens that 
there are Free Church homes longing for children while 
there are Church of England children waiting for homes. 
The social amenities of the neighbourhood must also be 
considered, the possibilities of scouts, brownies, libraries, 
clubs, cinemas, and so on. Not only must there be adequate 
facilities, but the applicants must wish the child to make use 
of them. He will need a normal social life, and would-be 
foster parents who do not know their neighbours, who do 
not take part in the community interests, who perhaps take 
pride in “ keeping themselves to themselves”, are unlikely 
to allow him to have it. 
In discussing these points the visitor will have gathered 
_ some impression of the applicants’ personalities and attitudes, 
and particularly of their attitude towards children, and if 
she feels hopeful she will go on to learn more. She will 
consider whether or not the couple are happy together, for if 
not they are unlikely to give security to a child. She will 
consider the attitudes of other members of the household, the 
sincerity of all in wishing to receive a child, the likelihood of 
difficulties being tolerated, the ability of all to make the 
necessary emotional adjustments, and the chance of the child 
being still welcome when the novelty has worn off. In 
particular the danger of acute jealousy situations between 
:- the natural and foster children must always be borne in 
mind. 
| Consideration of attitudes must lead to an attempt to 
discern the real motives underlying the application ; they 
may be very different from those stated by the applicants. 
The motives of most people for the various steps they take 
are mixed, and it is the same with foster parents. The most 
successful seem to be those who take a child for the child’s 
sake, and also because they see gain of some sort for them- 
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selves. Those who recognize their own gain are more likely 
to be tolerant, to wait patiently for bad patckes to pass, than 
those who recognise only their desire to serve, and may fall 
into the error of expecting the child to be always good, and 
grateful. Why should a child be grateful for a good home, 
which is the right of every child? Gratitude belongs to a 
later stage when, if he has been fortunate, the child can 
appreciate all he was given over and above the good home it 
was the duty of the adult world to provide, and it was his 
right to take for granted. 

Motives are seldom good or bad in themselves ; they can 
only be valued in the light of personalities and circumstances. 
The desire to take a child for financial profit is an undesirable 
motive, if the applicants already have sufficient money and 
economic gain is their only object ; but for a widow with a 
warm heart who must anyway augment her income to take 
foster children, instead of taking in washing or dressmaking, 
may be admirable from her point of view and theirs. 

Childless couples often make excellent foster parents, 
they desire the child for the reasons for which they wished 
for. a family of their own, and they give all they would have 
given their own. Parents who miss their children when they 
have grown old enough to leave home, who long to have 
young people about their house, are often successful foster 
parents, as are some couples who wished for a large family 
but have only had a small. one. In some homes natural and 
foster children grow up so much a family that their different 
parentage is almost forgotten. A foster mother told the 
visitor a long story about a child, winding up with a 
surprised, “oh, but I’m forgetting, he’s not one of yours.” 

Many applicants seek a child to give companionship to 
their own only child, and it is interesting to observe how 
often they ask for one of exactly the age of their own. The 
peculiar relationship of twins cannot be arranged, and it is 
otherwise obvious that to have two children born within a 
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month or two of each other is to make an impossible family 
group. Itis always wiser for foster parents to take a child ofan 
age a brother or sister might have been ; iftheir child is under 
school age it is usually wiser for them to take an older child, 
while if their own is well over school age it is usually better 
for them to take a younger child, as jealousy situations are 
less likely to be acute. Surprisingly, experience has proved 
that to place two unrelated children of almost exactly the 
same age in the same foster home is often highly successful. 
The relative ages of the natural and foster child must depend 
largely on the temperaments, intelligence and general 
circumstances of each, but while no rule can be made and no 
dogmatic statements are safe, the visitor can keep in mind the 
general experience on this point. 

Applications for a companion to an only child must always 
be treated with caution. However much the applicants may 
protest against such a suggestion, their child will probably be 
a little jealous, and may even resent the newcomer when he 
has arrived, and regard him as a rival for their affections, 
although he had previously looked forward to his coming, 
The foster child, on his side, may feel that they can never 
love him as they do their own, that they are more critical of 
him, and that the natural child presents a constant threat to 
his security. Much depends on the parents? understanding 
acceptance of possible difficulties, on their ability to meet 
them if they arise, and on the temperaments of both children, 
When the only child is already spoilt, or out of hand, the 
chance of successful fostering is very slight. 

Many applications come from parents who had a much 
loved child who has died, and whose place they hope 
Partially to fill. These requests are often tragically touching 
and it is sometimes with heavy hearts that those responsible 
have to decline the home. One bereaved mother actually 
Sent to a large association a photograph, with a plea that 
Surely from among so many they could find one who 
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. matched the likeness. The majority of these applicants seek - 
a child of the sex and age of the one whom they lost, often 
even mentioning that the clothes and toys would suit, and 
such requests must be treated with the greatest reserve. 
Parents naturally tend to idealise the memory of a lost child, 
to forget any troubles there may have been, and to remember 
only all that was lovely ; no child can live up to such a 
picture. If they are understanding, and the visitor is 
skilful, the parents .may instead apply for a child of the 
opposite sex, or a very different age group, or for two 
children, and frequently the application can then be 
accepted with impunity. When a couple who have greatly 
desired a child have had a still-born baby, or one who died 
in infancy, a foster child can often be entrusted to their care 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. % 

It has been assumed that the visitor will see both pro- 
spective foster parents, and it is most regretable that in 
practise this is not always achieved. Many placements, to 
use a technical term, have ended in failure because the foster 
father has proved intolerant or impatient, or has thought the 
extra work too much for his wife ; he is an integral part of 
the plan, and the placement will only be happy if he too 
wants the child, and is able and willing to fill a father’s role. 
If it is quite impossible to see him the visitor can only make 
careful enquiries, but at whatever cost he too should be seen 
if possible. , ` 

It has been assumed also that the visitor will see the 
other members of the household. Generally it is quite 
convenient to see the children of school age and under, but 
it is often difficult to arrange to meet wage earners. They 
too will form an important part of the child’s life, and it is 
desirable that they should be seen. 

For most children the ideal foster home has two foster 
parents, but there are many excellent homes where the 
foster mother is a widow, and some where she is a single 
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woman. It is seldom wise to place one child with a woman 
living alone as she is likely to want him to be too much with 
her, but if there is more than one child there is often a very 
happy home life. 

A study of some of the motives which cause people to 
apply for children when they are not likely to give them 
happy homes is not unfruitful. Expectation of financial 
profit, without an admixture of other motives, is seldom 
dangerous, as such applicants usually withdraw when they 
hear the rates of payment. Occasionally applicants think a 
child would be useful, for even a small child can “ mind the 
baby,” and little boys are good fetchers of wood, and while 
domestic help is short requests for older girls must be viewed 
With suspicion. Though they usually prove to have been 
unfounded such suspicions are a safeguard. 

More serious is the danger that, though she may not know 
it, the foster mother wishes to make too great emotional use 
of the child. Too much love, which is not love but possess- 
iveness, can swamp a child ; excessive emotional demands 
can sap his life ; an attempt to force him into a mould may 
prevent him from growing. Some women never seem to 
develop beyond the doll stage, but being no longer able to 
derive satisfaction from china dolls they seek human ones. 
They seem to have a picture ofa little girl, usually with fair 

` hair and blue eyes, with beautifully brushed hair, perpetually 

clean and pretty clothes, and a never failing smile, and they 
seek a child to fit the picture. Such applicants are to be 
found not only among childless women, but among those 
who have had sons but no daughters. The visitor must be 
certain that it is a child who is wanted, and not a doll. 

Surprisingly often doctors advise women who are neurotic, 
“highly strung,” or “nervous,” to apply for a child, and 
they often give strong recommendations. It is to be 
Supposed that they are so anxious for the welfare of their 
patients that they forget to think of the children, 
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The danger of lack of realisation of, and ability to meet, 
probable difficulties must always be remembered. Who 
among us is not aware that at some time during our child- 
hood or adolescence we were almost intolerably tiresome 
and awkward? ‘The foster child has as much right to be 
tiresome and awkward as anyone else, and he has peculiar 
difficulties ; if the placement is to be successful tolerance 
and patience are essential in the foster parents. 

Having learnt all she can in one or more visits the inves- 
tigator will go on to take up references. Astonishingly the 
official boarding out rules do not insist on references being, 
taken up. The more experienced the visitor the less inclined 
she will be to rely on her own observations, and the more 
willing to learn from others. . Experienced foster mothers 
often make valuable referees, but to avoid possible bias due 
to friendship, or to personal antipathy, at least one reference 
should be taken from someone who is not a neighbour. It 
is essential that referees should have known the whole 
family over a reasonably long period, and that they should 
be still in touch with them. They will not speak freely 
unless they are confident that the opinions they express will 
not be misused, or betrayed. Those named as referees 
seldom have any knowledge of the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of fostering, and if they are to give valuable help they 
must have assistance from the investigator. The taking up 
of references is no routine task, but one requiring real skill. 
The fact that a woman is clean, honest, and a regular church 
goer, does not necessarily mean that she will make a good 
foster mother ! > 

However carefully the referees are chosen the possibility 
of bias due to personal likes and dislikes, to sympathy, or 
to a desire to help, must always be taken into account. 
Especially in the case of couples who have lost a child, 
doctors, clergy, and others, hesitate to express doubt, and 
may indeed actively support the application out of pity 
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for and desire to help the applicants, while their view of the 
child’s position may be clouded. 

If the applicants have ever had the care of a school child 
it is always wise to seek the school teacher’s counsel. Many 
children would have been saved from unhappy experiences 
if the school staff had been consulted. It is, anyway, 


desirable to see the teacher before a child is.sent. The 


school will play an important part in his life, and his 
welcome there must be ensured. Lamentably it must be 
admitted that in some schools foster children are not 
welcome ; some teachers appear convinced that they are 
all below par mentally, or seem to be otherwise prejudiced 
against them. The great majority of teachers are enor- 
mously interested in all children, while some have a special 
feeling for those away from their own families ; they give 
generously of their time and effort, and without their help 
fostering would be far more difficult. If there is any doubt 
about the child’s welcome the visitor will wish to make sure 
of it, and if there is not she will be glad of an opportunity 
to meet the teacher who, on his part, will be interested to 
hear of the plan. 

When she has seen the referees and the teacher the visitor 
may well feel a need to call again at the home ; an excuse 
can usually be found, but if not she can always fall back on 
the humiliating expedient of forgetting some detail ! 

The home being considered suitable for a child, the 
question next arises, “ for what sort of child is this the right 
home?” It is usually wise to choose for the child a foster 
home with a background more or less similar to that of his 
own home ; this may not apply to very young children who 


_ have had no chance to absorb the cultural and social outlook 


of their own homes, and it does not always apply to those 
who have lived in Homes. Public discussions of the different 
methods of providing for. the children frequently overlook 
the fact that many come into the care of statutory and 
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voluntary bodies not in infancy but much later, and the 
complications resulting from their position arç overlooked. 

Children are almost incredibly adaptable, but to place a 
child in a home where the topics of conversation and the 
interests, the customs and traditions, even the table manners, 
are very different from those to which he is used, is to place 
on him a strain which may be unbearable. If he feels 
embarrassed and awkward he is not likely to appear at his 
best in his new home, and his very anxiety may cause him to 
wet the bed, or otherwise to fall short of the standard he is 
trying overhard to attain. On the other hand the foster 
family will find it difficult to give him a natural, warm 
welcome, and to accept him as one of the family, if they are 
aware that to him their ways must seem rough and ready, or 
if they feel he has not been trained as they would wish. Such 
difficulties can be overcome but care should be taken to see 
that they do not arise unnecessarily. 

There are homes, perhaps with a long walk to school, 
perhaps with an active, outdoor foster family, which will suit 
only a sturdy child. Others are particularly suitable for 
delicate children, since some foster mothers seem to have a 
real vocation to care for frail children. 

Applicants sometimes ask for an intelligent child, espec- 
ially when they know their own to be bright, and fear a 
foster child may feel inferior. Certainly some homes are only 
suitable for highly intelligent children, while others are 
unsuitable for them. If the foster parents have one child of 
average intelligence acute jealousy situations are likely to 
arise if the foster child is much above, or much below, 
average in ability, especially if the children are near enough 
in age to allow of rivalry. If special opportunities are 
available it is a pity to send a child who cannot benefit by 
them, and so to lose the chance for an able child ; such 
parents are not likely to derive from taking a dull child the 
satisfaction they would gain from a bright one, and the dull _ 
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child will anyway be happier in a home where the interests 
are centred on, simpler things. A Head Master and his 
wife wished to receive a child, and the girl sent was clever 
and later won a scholarship ; without pressing her unduly 
they were able to give all the help and backing that could be 
desired.. To have sent to their home a child who could 
barely hold her own in school would have been to deprive 
them of great joy, and to sacrifice an excellent opportunity 
for a clever girl. 

Natural children are sometimes a disappointment to their 
parents in this respect, while others outstrip their families 
and even cease to feel at home in the family circle. When 
infants are boarded out the same risk must be taken, but 
when older children are placed it is possible to consider 
whether the home will best suit a child of low, average, or 
high intelligence. F 

Educational facilities must also be taken into account, and 
a sound knowledge of the schools in the neighbourhood is 
invaluable. For various reasons some schools are especially 
good along one line, and some along another line ; parents 
mostly have no choice, but those placing children can choose, - 
and the exercise of their ability to do so is among their 
duties. It is especially noticeable that nervous children are 
happy and thrive in some schools, while in others equally 
good they do not prosper. 

The education of the dull child is a constant source of 
difficulty. In some schools there are already special classes, 
with especially trained and experienced teachers, and child 
placing agencies are fortunate when they can find a few 
homes in the vicinities of these schools. 

When the Education Act is fully implemented the 
necessity to consider the opportunities for higher education 
will become less prominent than at present, but in some rural 
areas the educational provision for especially talented 
children’ will present problems for some time to come. 
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In judging for what sort of child the home is suitable the 
interests of the family will be some guide. If there is a piano, 
and all the family are musical, an unmusical child may feel 
inferior and “ out of it,’ while a good opportunity for a 
talented child is lost. A certain family applied for a girl, 
everyone in the house was musical, and there was.a family 
orchestra ; the child sent was gifted, she quickly learnt to 
play the ’cello, the only instrument the orchestra really 
lacked. The satisfaction to her, and to the foster family, is 
immense, and its effects touch her whole life, and theirs, 
for she is really one of the family. ; 

Even when the interest is less marked most families tend 
to be more occupied with some things than with others. In 
many happy homes reading, painting, and drawing, are 
regarded as boring ; to send to such a home an artistic child 
or a “ book worm,” is to'invite trouble. In other equally 
happy homes no pets are kept, nothing much is grown, and 
no one knows anything about birds, beasts, and fishes ; to 
send to such a home a child with a passion for animals, one 
whose hobby is: bird watching, or one who is “green 
fingered,” is to court disaster. A child whose chief interest 
and delight lies in such occupations as the disembowelling 
and re-embodying of old clocks will need foster parents who 
sympathise with, if they do not share, his enthralment. 

There are homes where open house is kept, where parties 
are gay and frequent, where games are organised ; there are 
other equally happy families who live quietly, and encourage 
individual rather than group activities. Either type of home 
may be very suitable for a foster child, but not for the same 
child. . 

Personal relationships are as important as, and for many 
more important than, similarity of interests. To what sort 
of child will this foster mother take, and for what sort of 
child will she be a good mother substitute? A woman who is 
naturally demonstrative may mistake the reserve of a quiet, 
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sensitive child, for lack of responsiveness, and think him 
deficient in feeling, while he may feel swamped and em- 
barrassed by her. On the other hand a demonstrative child 
may feel frustrated by a reserved foster mother, who may, 
on her part, find him embarrassing and excessive in his 
demands. 

If the foster family are all chatty, out-going people, they 
may feel that a reserved, silent child is trying to be superior, 
and is refusing to become one of them, while he may feel 
mazed by the constant talk. A chatterbox may irritate a 
quiet foster family, and to him they may seem dull. 

The somewhat precise child, who tends to like things done 
always in the same way, is not likely to find real security 
with a happy-go-lucky: foster family ; a spontaneous, 
casual, rather untidy child may be a constant source of 
irritation in a very well regulated home. 

Many adults expect the young to conform reasonably 
easily to the pattern of home life, to be moderately obedient 
and “good,” and to accept the standards of behaviour 
prescribed by their elders, but there are some who like a 
“ spirited ? child, and have a soft spot in their hearts for 
those who do not conform too easily, and tend to get into 
scrapes. Perhaps foster fathers more often than foster 
mothers express a liking for a child who has “ some guts.” 
Possibly the adults who, secretly or openly, prefer naughty 
children remember their own youthful escapades and are 
sympathetic ; perhaps in their young days they lacked 
courage to defy authority, and now find satisfaction in 
seeing others step where they dared not. Whatever the 
explanation some foster homes are indubitably suitable 
for high spirited children, the parents having the wisdom to 
know how and when to draw the line, while others are more 
Suitable for amenable children. 

All foster parents will have to meet difficulty of some sort, 
and only those who can do so without undue anxiety are 
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suitable for the work, but some can easily face one sort of 
difficulty while remaining quite unable to tolerate another. 
It is not unusual for foster parents to say that they do not 
mind anything as long as the child is truthful, or that they 
can put up with anything except wetting and soiling. Some 
placements break down immediately if the child shows 


anything which could possibly be described as a sexual ` 


difficulty. If a child is known to have a special difficulty 
the foster parents will always be consulted beforehand, but 
when there is no marked problem it is often possible to 
guess at the sort of difficulty which may arise. It is asking 
for trouble to place in the home a child likely to produce the 
one sort of difficulty the parents are most unlikely to be able 
to meet. Á 

In spite of a popular belief to the contrary, foster parents 
are often willing to accept a child with a slight difficulty, 
such as infrequent bed wetting, if they are consulted in 
advance. Rarely they are able and willing to accept a 
child with a serious problem, but the care of such children 
isa subject in itself, and it is only necessary to say here 
that these homes should not be taken for children who could 
go to less skilful foster parents. Occasional wetting, a bad 
temper, a reasonable degree of untruthfulness, a slight 
speech defect, marked but not extreme shyness, and other 
difficulties, need not present a serious problem if the 
situation is wisely handled, and the home one in which the 
child can happily take root. . 

In considering the sort of child for whom the. home is 
suitable account must be taken of the family group. A 
childless woman, or a widow with children, can adapt her 
life to his, but a child coming into a family will have to 
adapt himself to an already established pattern. 

When the parents have an only child, a foster child will 
find and give happiness only if he likes doing the same sort 
of things as the natural child. If he likes being in a group, 
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and playing team games, while their child is imaginative 
and rather soktary, there will be no real companionship ; 
but if he is solitary, and prefers playing quite alone, the 
situation will be equally unhappy. If there are several 
children a solitary foster child will not become one of the 
family, while a child who cannot play happily alone, and 
wants to be always in a group, will not thrive where there 
are no others. 

Natural children have suffered because their families 
have been too ambitious for them, and others because their 
families have not recognised their abilities, or been suffi- 
ciently ambitious for them. When a placement is made 
the future must be thought of, and not only the epresent. 
Will the home still be suitable if the child later goes on to a 
professional training, and will it still be happy if he does not 
fulfil his foster parents’ expectations ? Childless couples 
sometimes seek a child who will follow in his foster father’s 
footsteps, and they have as much right as natural parents 
to indulge in such hopes, but all children should be free to 
develop along their own lines, and they should not feel they 
have failed because they have not fulfilled the hopes others 
cherished for them. 

The choice of the right child for the home, and the right 
home for the child, is no easy matter, but on it the success 
of fostering largely depends. The investigation of applica- 
tions is complicated, fascinating, time consuming work, and 
its importance cannot be over emphasised. 
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FOR EACH child coming into the care of a statutory or 
voluntary body it naust be decided if he is likely to be 
happier, and to fare better, in a Home or a foster home. 
Physical health must be the first consideration, for many 
require medical treatment. It'may be that only teeth or 
tonsils need attention, in which case the treatment can be 
carried out before a permanent placement is made, but if 
prolonged treatment is necessary: Home care is usually 
indicated. A recurrently discharging ear, for example, is 
more easily treated by the nurse in a Home than by a foster 
mother ; many foster mothers are unable to take a child 
regularly and frequently to hospital if the treatment must 
be carried out there and not at home. Some children have 
serious physical disabilities and could not be considered for 
‘fostering, while some have so suffered from neglect, and ill 
treatment, that they need to be under. constant medical 
supervision. 

The placement of the physically defective is largely 
governed by educational plans. The totally blind, and the 
totally deaf, are usually admitted at a very early age to 
residential schools, but they are encouraged to leave their 
schools for holidays, and they may go to foster homes if they 
cannot go to their own relatives. Thus they have the 
opportunity of experiencing the personal relationships of a 
family group, and they gain a knowledge of ordinary life 
which will stand them in good stead when they leave school; 
for most will not spend their lives in institutions. It is 
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obvious that the difficulties on both sides are great, but such 
semi foster home,placements have been made to the happi- 
ness of children and foster families alike. Some pupils go 
holidays after holidays to their foster homes, and during 
the ‘term they receive visits, and letters “ from home.” 
One school for the deaf has been able to build up a panel of 
foster parents, so that each holidays the staff can arrange 
for every child without relatives to go to a foster family. 

Foster home care may be necessary for the partially deaf 
and the partially blind as they may have to attend day 
special schools, for all or part of their school lives. If the 
homes are carefully chosen, and if the children have no 
special problems apart from their disabilities, fostering need 
present no great difficulties. 

When the disability is very serious other physically 


. defective children usually go to residential schools. When the 


defect is slight, and the child fit to attend ordinary school and 
to lead a reasonably noxmal life, there is no reason why he 
should not be fostered, if on other grounds he is considered 
suitable. A child who is debarred from vigorous activities on 
account of a heart condition may be less constantly aware of 


his infirmity in a family circle than in a Home where he 


must be prevented from joining naturally in the games of his 
companions. 

Most pupils in residential schools receive visits and letters. 
Unless those responsible for them make special arrangements 
“ homeless children ? may suffer not only from lack of such 
pleasures, but also from feeling “ different” from others. 
Unless other provision is made it can be one of the duties of 
the boarding out visitor for the area to keep contact with the 
children placed in such schools by the body for which she 
works. It is not just a visit to the school which is required, 
or an occasional letter ; an outing to the town may be a real 
treat, especially if it includes a shoppifig expedition, and 
perhaps a cinema, as well as an unusual meal, and the child 
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will not be completely happy unless he takes back with him 
the bag of buns, or whatever else the tradition of his school 
may demand from one who has been “ taken out.” 

Every organisation responsible for large numbers of 
children will receive into its care some half caste children, 
and in the immediate future the number is likely to be larger 
than ever before. Such children usually become the per- 
manent responsibility of those who receive them. Their 
placement has peculiar difficulties, since they may be aware 
of, and very sensitive about their difference from their 
fellows, and so have a special need of the individual attention 

' and security which is more easily given in a foster home, 
while in early adolescence they often become very difficult to 
manage. The girls frequently mature early, and may be 
somewhat precocious, so that foster parents find them a 
great anxiety ; the boys sometimes become aggressive and 
awkward, and there may be complaints that they are rough. 
In many cases the difficulties are caused by the very thing 
that makes the security of family life so desirable, their 
sensitiveness and anxiety’ about their difference from 
others. 

Only a few families are able to receive coloured children, 
and to give them the natural welcome and warmth of 
affection they would accord to a white child. Furthermore 
in some places a half caste child is regarded with suspicion . 
outside the home, and even though his welcome to the foster 
home is assured his acceptability at school, and with the 
neighbours, must also be certain. Experience seems to 
indicate that if they are placed as babies, or toddlers, 
coloured children often do well in foster homes, but that the 
wisdom of placing them with families at a later age is 
doubtful. Even when they have been successfully fostered at 
an early age it is often wise to arrange for transfer to a Home 
when they reach puberty, especially in the case of boys, but 
they should then return to their foster homes for holidays. 
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It is usually more satisfactory to place coloured children in 
large or small towns, than in inland villages where they may 
feel themselves to be unique. 

The mental condition is of no less importance than the 
physical. Mentally defective children are often very happy 
in foster homes, and especially if they are amenable and 
affectionate they may do better in a family circle than in a 
Home. The foster home placement of children, who though 
not ineducable are yet unable to benefit by the education 
given in ordinary schools, may succeed, and need not be 
difficult to arrange. The necessity of placing such 
children within reach of suitable schools is an added compli- 
cation, since an adequate provision of special schools and 
classes has not yet been achieved by all Education Authori- 
ties. Happy foster home placements of ineducable children 
who can only attend occupation centres are not unknown, 
while at least one case can be quoted of satisfactory foster 
home care of a child too defective to attend even an occupa- 
tion centre. Whether they are cared for in Homes or foster 
homes mentally defective children should be under specialist 
supervision, and the problems inherent in their fostering are 
outside the scope of this book. 

Children of poor intelligence, who are not defective, often 
do surprisingly well in foster homes. In the security and 
affection of family life they are able to develop to their 
fullest capacities, and in simple country homes they often find 
an uncritical attitude, and a rhythm to which they can 
naturally adapt. It is as important for them as for brighter 
children that the homes should be near schools where they 
can receive suitable education. k 

For highly intelligent children foster home care is partic- 
ularly suitable, since they are likely to continue their 
education long after the age at which children usually leave 
Homes. The placement must be conditional on the availa- 
bility of suitable educational facilities, and on the ability of 
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the foster family to give the backing, stimulus, and wide 
general education which will be required. « 

Foster home placements are usually made while the 
children are too young to show clearly any outstanding 
abilities they may have, but every now and then a home is 
needed for a pupil who is attending, or about to attend, a 
vocational school, such as an Art School. The evacuation of 
such schools gave experience from which it is apparent that 
the foster parents must be not only tolerant of, but actively 
interested in, the child’s progress and interests if he is to do 
his best work. 

Physical and mental abilities having been taken into 
account there are clear indications that some children are 
likely to do better in Homes, and some in foster homes. 
There is also a large group for whom there are no such 
obvious signs, and the circumstances under which each child 
has been received may then be the deciding factor. Perman- 
ency can never be guaranteed to the foster family, but few 
parents are desirous of receiving a child who will almost 
certainly leave them after a few months : if he is likely to 
return shortly to his own relatives it is wiser to keep the child 
in a Home, in the absence of any strong indication to the 
contrary. It must, however, be remembered that many 
temporary admissions become permanent, while some who 
have been received on what appeared to be a permanent 
basis may unexpectedly return to their own relatives. 

The desirability of maintaining; or severing, the child’s 
contact with his own relatives must also be taken into 
account. Except in unusual circumstances it should be 
preserved, so that fostering can only be arranged if it is 
possible to find a home within reach of the relatives, and if 
the foster family will make them welcome. It is seldom 
wise to place a child in a foster home too near his own 
family ; the strain on the relatives, as well as on the foster 
family, is too great if visiting is over easy, and the child 
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may feel that he does not know where he stands. To avoid 
possible friction between relatives and foster parents it is 
usually arranged that permission to visit must be obtained 
from those responsible for the placement. Occasionally a 
child must be protected from any contact with his own 
relatives, and foster home care in a distant county may then 
prove a solution., In certain rare cases it is necessary to 
allow the relatives to see a child occasionally, but only 
in the presence of a responsible adult, and for a strictly 
limited time, and usually in such cases only Home care is 
possible. 4 

Children who lose their homes should not also lose their 
brothers and sisters ; the decision may rest not on what is 
best for one child, but on what is necessary for a brother or 
sister, An ideal foster home may be available for one child, 
while no suitable. home can be found in the vicinity for 
another. Experience goes to prove that it is unwise to 
persuade foster parents, who desire a child of a certain sex 

or age group, to take one of the opposite sex, or a very 

different age group, and it is seldom wise to persuade 
parents wishing for one child to take two. Such placements 
too often end in disaster. : 

Occasionally an older child knows quite definitely that he 
wishes to be in a Home, or that he wants to go to a foster 
home. It can be argued that since he has not experience 
of both he is not in a position to judge, and that his wish is 
probably motivated by a desire to be with some other child, 
or by fear resulting from untrue or exaggerated stories of 
foster homes or Homes. There are also those who desire 
always the opposite to that which they have ! Unless there 
is a strong reason for doing so it is a perilous proceeding to 
make for any child a plan to which he is strongly averse. 
It may be he is right in his choice, and that he is 
guided by sure intuitive knowledge. If he is sent against 
his wish to Home or foster home he will be prejudiced, 
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perhaps resentful, and adaptation will be difficult. 

It is thought by some that older children who have lost 
happy homes through sickness or death settle more easily in 
Homes than in foster homes ; it is a belief not open to proof 
or disproof. Possibly the personal relationships of foster home 
life, the presence of other children with their parents, the 


companionship of the foster parents with each other, ` 


remind them too continually and vividly of all they have lost. 
In a Home they find a new and different way of life, and 
perhaps they are helped to-accept their loss by the 
companionship of others in a similar position. Psychologi- 
cally their need of family relationships is less acute for the 
father mother images are already formed ; the more happy 
and secure their own past home life the more easily they can 
adjust in a completely different environment.. 

Placement is sometimes decided by the child’s wish for 
training of a certain type, the most obvious example being 
that of boys who wish to go to Nautical Schools. The 
students at such establishments are not later forced to go to 
sea if their desire for a sea-faring life has evaporated, and if 
a boy wishes for such training, and is suitable for it, there is 
no reason against and every reason for gratifying his wish. 
Ideally every nautical school boy should have a foster home, 
to which he can go for holidays, in which he can be sure of a 

welcome, and where he can gain experience of home life. 

The child’s temperament and behaviour may give strong 
indications for Home or foster home care, often such strong 
indications that only urgent considerations of health or 
education make any choice possible. 

Older children coming into the care of statutory and 
voluntary bodies have sometimes been so mishandled, or 
neglected, that they are thoroughly awkward ; especially 
among the boys there are some who have already established 
habits of anti-social behaviour and have perhaps appeared 
before the juvenile courts. If a boy is really undisciplined, 
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and inclined to anti-social behaviour, he is more likely to 
conform easily tg acceptable standards in a Home than in a 
foster home. In a large group he can accept, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the other boys, and the traditions of the 
Home, the discipline which would be too difficult in a family 
circle. A foster home may be too like, and too unlike, his 
own home, where he was used to follow his impulses without 
consideration for the comfort and convenience of others, and 
without great respect for the law. But there are also some 
who cry out wordlessly that-they have never known what 
home life means, that they have always had to be quiet or 
useful, that they need above all to rest in the safety of personal 
affection, to have room to experiment, and to grow without 
fear of criticism, that they are aleady too repressed to 
blossom without such individual care. 

Where the indications are less obvious the factors to be 
taken into account include all aspects of the child’s life, and 
behaviour, the relationships he makes, his interests and 
activities, his likes and dislikes, his abilities and disabilities, 
his strong points’ and his weak. Foster home care must 
depend on finding the right home for this particular boy or 
girl, for there may be twenty homes longing for a child but 
none suitable for this one. It is true there may be several 
Homes with vacancies, and none suitable for this child, but 
in the last resort a Home will keep him, and do the best it can 
for him even if he does not fit in, while foster parents may 
refuse to keep him. The damage done to a child by 
frequent up-rootings, or by the feeling that he is rejected by 
those he loves, is incalculable. 

The choice of the right home for the child is the other side 
of the picture of the choice of the right child for the home, 
and the same considerations apply. One point in especial is , 
often overlooked. If a child has some outstanding gift it is 
easily remembered, but it is as easily forgotten that without 
any notable talent he may derive great pleasure from the 
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training and use of a moderate capacity. Genius is rare, and 
a musical genius, for example, will be given special oppor- 
tunities ; but a child with a taste for music, and moderate 
executive capacities, may all too easily be sent to a foster 
home where there is no piano. 5 r 

All children need love and security, and they receive it in 
Homes and foster homes alike ; but some have a greater 
need than others of individual attention, show a more 
constant demand for the outward signs of affection, and need 
especially to feel that they have a niche which could be filled 
by no other. Some seem to find safety in a group, and can 
move with apparent ease from one group to another, while 
others put down their roots slowly but very deeply, and to 
them moves may be disastrous. ` 

Similarly all need scope for play, for the development of 
their capacities and interests, for self expression ; some find 
it in a group, in team games and organiżed activities, while 
others find it more easily in the quieter, less organized, more 
individual life of a family. y 

Most, if not all, children have some special difficulty with 
which they must contend, whether the difficulty be great or 
small. There may be fears which can, or cannot, be 
described ; there may be personality traits which are not 
acceptable ; there may be forms of behaviour which evoke 
the disapproval of the adult world, while appearing to the 
child highly desirable. Some. will contend with their 
peculiar problems more easily in Homes, and some in foster 
homes ; the possibilities will depend not only on the child 
and the Home or foster home, but also on the nature of the 
difficulty. s 

When the problem is very grave the child may need more 
help than can be given by even an experienced foster 
mother or matron, and psychiatric assistance must then be 
sought. If a child with an acute problem, or a really 
difficult child, is placed in a foster home on psychiatric advice 
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the supervision should be carried out by a psychiatric social 
worker. The special difficulties, considerations, and possibil- 
ities, connected with the fostering of “ problem children ” 
are manifold, and would need a separaté book for their’ 
discussion. 

A period of observation is clearly necessary before a 
decision concerning a permanent placement can be made. . 
In the reception or observation Home it is possible to 
estimate not only the child’s physical and mental condition, 
but also his personality. His ability to make satisfying 
relationships with adults and children can to some extent be 
judged, his preference for playing with others or alone, his 
contacts with children older and younger than himself, his 
interests and skills. His difficulties can be observed, and 
it. can be seen how he is best helped to meet them. The 
period spent in the reception Home should be long enough to 
allow of reliable observation, but not so long that the child 
forms such strong ties of affection that transfer to a permanent 
Home or foster home becomes too disturbing an experience. 

Reception Homes are essential not only for the right 
decision as to Home or foster-home care, but in order to 
enable those responsible to choose the Home or foster home. 
To choose the right foster home for a child of whom almost 
nothing is known, who may need treatment, who may not 
even be clean, is an impossible task : it is a task some social 
workers are at present expected to accomplish. 

Furthermore many children are seriously disturbed when 
they first leave their own relatives, some are dazed and 
frightened, and as a result there may appear to be personality 
difficulties, and behaviour and habit disorders, which later 
disappear. It is unlikely that they will appear at their best. 
Especially when they come through the Courts, or as the: 
result of a sudden family tragedy, it is far kinder to allow 


‘them to recover a little from their experience, and to pass 


through the first trying weeks in a reception Home, than to 
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send them straight to a permanent home, where they may 
make a deceptively poor first impression. 

_The establishment of observation Homes is urgently 
` necessary, but great difficulties are involved. Staffs are hard 
to find for Homes of all sorts, and it seems almost impossible 
to find men and women who are able to make the warm 
quick contacts necessary to those receiving children-leaving 
their relatives for the first time, to care wisely for children of 
all ages and both sexes, to make and convey to others 
reliable observations of children they have known for 
comparatively short periods, and to be glad to see them pass 
from their care to permanent homes. Such a combination of 
skill and generosity is rare. 

The necessity of keeping a child with his brothers and 
sisters during the observation périod carries with it its own 
practical difficulties, for the Home must be ready to receive 
and care for, and have accommodation for, boys and girls ofall 
ages. Yet it must also be kept small, for if the numbers are 
large its essential function as an observation centre will be 
lost. Furthermore the numbers must fluctuate, so that 
staffing and accommodation difficulties are iatensified. A 
system of grouped cottages is probably the most satisfactory 
solution to these problems. 

It is necessary that such Homes should either have a 
teacher on the staff or be attached to a school where the staff 
will co-operate in the work of observation and planning, as 
an important part of the child’s life will otherwise be 
neglected. It is a great asset if an educational psychologist 
can see each child and add her report, and it should be 
possible for any child who needs such help to be seen by a 
psychiatrist. 

The cost of maintaining such Homes must inevitably be 
high, and will appear out of porportion to their usefulness 
until it is fully realized that on them the success or failure of 
permanent placement depends in no small degree. 
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From the reception Home the child should usually go to a 
permanent Home or foster home, but it should be possible to 
make a change later if the original decision proves to have 
been misguided. The circumstances which govern the first 
decision may alter so that a more general view can be taken, 
as in the case of a child sent to a Home on account of a 
medical condition which subsequéntly clears so that fostering 
can be considered. If the child does not thrive it may be 
desirable to see if another form of care does not after all suit 
` him bettev. It may be that for some reason he cannot remain 

in the Home or foster home to which he was sent, and since 

a move is anyway inevitable another form of care can be 

considered. 

It must be borne in mind that a child used to a family 
circle may find it difficult to take his place in a big group, 

. while one used to Home life may find it well nigh impossible 
to accept the freedom and responsibilities of family life. It is 
true he will one day have to leave the shelter of the Home, 
but he may find it easier to adapt ‘to ordinary life when he 
becomes a wagearner ; in particular the period of early 
adolescence is a poor time for making a complete re-adjust- 
ment. Dick Swift* is an example of a boy who had adjusted 
well to Home life but found it impossible to take his place in 
the ordinary community ; directly he returned to the shelter 
of Home life he again took the lead in a positive way. 

When a change is made the child should feel that he has a 
share in the making of the new plan, or at least that he is in 
the confidence of those who make it, if he is of an age when 

` this is possible. He should never be sent into the blue, with 
no idea of what he may expect to find at the end of his 
journey. Few people could accept happily the experience of 
being sent by others alone into the unknown. 
*Ibid. Page 20 ff. 
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THE CHILDREN usually described as homeless are those who 
will be the responsibility of others than their relatives till 
they are able to assume responsibility for themselves. A 
comparatively small number of orphans come within this 
group, and the very few deserted by relatives who have 
never been traced. Where there is one living parent, and he 
or she is disabled, it may be apparent that the child will be 
the permanent responsibility of those receiving him, and it 
may appear probable if the living parent is very poor, is 
dependent on others, or is irresponsible. Illegitimate children 
must be a permanent responsibility if the mother dies, and in 
some cases it seems certain that though living she will never 
provide a home. i 

Custody orders are occasionally rescinded, but a perman- 
ent home is usually required for a child received under a 
court order. Among the all too large number received through 
the offices of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children there are some who can never return to 
their own relatives. For the large group of children whose 
parents cannot care for them on account of poverty, sickness, 
or misfortune, the likelihood of permanent homes being 
necessary can only be considered in view of the individual 
circumstances. 

Unexpected developments may occur but when the choice 
is made for these children between Homes and foster homes 
it must be assumed that the placements are likely to be 
permanent. It is the right of the child to have room to grow, 
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to develop all his potentialities, to know himself as one who is 
loved and able to love, separated from but related to others, 
It is also the right of the community to expect of each that he 
play his part as a free member of a free society, giving and 
receiving, separated from but related to the whole. When the 
group gives to the individual the opportunity to develop to 
his fullest stature he can later respond as a mature member of 
the community ; when he is deprived of his rights and 
opportunities the nation is deprived of her right later to expect 
him to bear his part adequately in the communal life. The 
re-integration into society of its homeless and unwanted 
children is as important for the community as for the children. 

It has already been emphasised that foster care is not 
suitable for every child ; for the homeless child for whom it 
is suitable it has immeasurable advantages over Home care, 
however good the Home. The provision of foster care has, 
therefore, immeasurable advantages to the community over 
the provision of Home care only. In family life the child is 
really re-integrated into the society from which he was 
previously in some way cut off and outcast. Because the 
child who is homeless is more seriously split off from the 
community than the child who needs only temporary care it 
is even more important that, if he is suitable, the right 
foster home should be found, and the advantages are more 
striking both for him and for society. 

To the very young child the relationship with the mother 
is all important. On her he is dependent for nourishment and 
for his physical welfare, from her he derives his earliest 
satisfactions, with her he begins to learn the art of separate- 
ness and relatedness which must be the basis of all future 
relationships. .When he is perforce deprived of his own 
mother his greatest need is for a mother substitute, who will 
as far as possible fill the role of mother, and give him 
security and satisfaction in his relationship with her. On a 
mother or mother substitute heavy demands are made of 
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time and patience, of love and understanding, for it is 
necessary that she should do more than meet his more 
obvious needs ;. it is needful that she should not only 
nourish him, wash him, clothe him, cuddle him, but that 
she should also talk with him, play with him, and be 
available for him. A foster mother is inevitably more avail- 
able, practically and emotionally, than the staff of a Home ; 
to her the child is as one of her own family and with him she 
expects to have a lifelong relationship, for her there are no 
considerations of free days and holidays away from him. 
While for some time the mother remains most important 
the child soon becomes aware of others, and his father 
becomes an important person. To provide a father substitute 
in a Home is often impossible, and in many good foster 
homes there is no father figure, but ideally there should be 
two foster parents. There are in fact many hundreds of foster 
fathers very adequately filling the roles of father substitutes. 
There are only children living with their own parents, 
and there are only children in foster homes, but for the 
most part those who have brothers and sisters deeply value 
the relationships, and those who have not wish they had. 
More often than not the foster child has foster brothers or 
sisters with whom in real life, and in play, he can share his 
experiences ; they may mean much to him in later years, 
perhaps when the foster parents are gone. In a Home the 
child has the companionship of numbers of his own age, 
but he lacks the peculiar relationship of brothers and sisters 
who, though they may be less near to him in age, are closer 
where real values are concerned. It all too often happens in 
a Home that a boy has the companiofiship of boys, and a girl 
of girls, but that neither enjoys any real companionship with 
one of the opposite sex. It is open to question how many of 
the friendships made in Homes endure into adult life, but 


there is ample evidence that the foster brother-sister relation- 
ships often last throughout life. 
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Maintenance of close contact between brothers and sisters, 
who are together given into the care of others than their 
parents, is of the utmost importance, though under existing 
conditions it cannot always be achieved. When the children 
are devoted to each other separation is cruel, but even 
when there is so much quarrelling that the relationship 
appears to be of doubtful value close contact is still 
important, for it is likely that in later life the difficulties. will 
to some extent disappear, and what is valuable remain. 
There are occasions when it is wiser to separate brothers and 
sisters, but it is a hazardous proceeding which should be 
undertaken only when all else has failed. That the relation- 
ships do mean a great deal is evidenced by the touching 
joy shewn by many who rediscover brothers and sisters after a 
period of separation, by their delight in having someone 
“ belonging ” to them, and by their anxiety about future 
meetings. Frank Peter’s* story illustrates the unnecessary 
grief and difficulty which may be caused by separation, 
intensified, in his case, by the fact that he was not only 
cut off from his sister but could not understand why she 
had “gone to a lady” while he had been “put in a 
Home.” 

Even today it is not unusual for a society or department 
to receive into its care three or four, or even more, of one 
family ; it is often difficult to keep them together, especially 
if they include children of both sexes and very different age 
groups. When Homes are grouped together it may be 
possible to keep them in close touch, anyway until the older 
members of the family reach school leaving age when the 
possibilities will depend on the locations of the Homes, the 
further training-of the children, and the degree of urgency 
given by those responsible to the maintenance of contact. 
The smaller family of two or three can often be placed in the 
same foster home, and if the family be too large for one 

*Ibid. Page 16 ff. 
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home very close contact can be maintained if they are in ` 


different homes in the same neighbourhood, It must be 
remembered that for foster children the contact need not be 
severed when one reaches school leaving age. It is not 
sufficent for the children to meet at school, and at play ; 
if they are to share the same memories, to know the real 
childhood brother sister relationships, they must go freely 
` in and out of each others’ homes, and they must often meal 
together. When brothers and sisters are placed in different 
foster homes it must be made clear to the foster mothers in 
advance that such freedom will be required ; it cannot be 
assumed that they will grant it. 


Personal relationships may not be taken on and off like 
clothes. A child does not cease from lovi 


system whereby children m 
Home to another involves a 
series of new relationships. 


Ove at a certain age from one 
Serious uprooting, and a whole 

must be made. Unfortunately 
. these moves sometimes occu 


r at'a time when the child must 
anyway meet with heavy demands, perhaps when he is 
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each the materials and opportunities he is needing : on the 
whole the greatest good of the greatest number must be the 
motto, and, for example, the child who wants earlier than 
most to play with chalks and paints is likely to be impeded by 
the others, and by scarcity of materials. He must of course 
learn that he cannot do always as he pleases, but there is 
little fear of his not having to learn it; children, and 
especially homeless children, are far more often thwarted by 
unnecessary handicaps, than spoilt by too much freedom to 
follow their own whims. 

“ Helping Daddy ” gives the little boy an opportunity of 
learning all sorts of interesting things, knowledge which in a 
foster home he can apply in many ways which inconvenience 
no one. Homes for boys may provide carpentering sheds, and 
excellent tools, and perhaps more skilled instructors, but 
they cannot provide quite the same opportunities for 
helping. It is difficult to provide the same variety of 
interests in a Home, for it may be the boy does not like 
carpentering, and wishes instead to garden, paint, read, 
play the piano, collect stamps, or a hundred other things. 
The Home may provide for any of these occupations, but it 
can seldom provide for all of them, if only because the 
number of playrooms is usually limited, and there is greater 
danger than in a family that a boy. who wishes to follow a 
quiet pursuit, such as painting, will be constantly frustrated 
and irritated by those who like more active pastimes. In a 
wisely chosen foster home there_is opportunity for the 
development of special abilities, and there is scope for 
experiment and free play with all its possibilities. 

When the staff at the school and at the Home are under- 
standing it is unlikely that Home children are at any 
disadvantage during their early school days, but therè is 
danger that those who go on to higher education may suffer, 
not in the school curriculum but in the wider school life. 
In many Homes children are encouraged to accept invita- 
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tions from their friends, and to invite them to the Home, and 
sometimes a room is set aside for the purpose ; however 
good and understanding the arrangemerits, the child is 
bound -to feel that he is a little different from the other 
scholars who live with their own families, and to feel 
different may be a source of much trouble. - 

If the student goes on to college, or to further training 
such as hospital nursing, the advantages of foster home life 
are even more striking. A highly intelligent young woman, 
who had become a hospital sister and was spending a holiday 
in her foster home, was asked if she had ever found it a 
disadvantage that she came from “ the Homes ;” without 
hesitiation she replied, “ no, because I had a foster home,” 
and she went on to explain that if you had a foster home 
you were just like the others, like them you had a home and 
family to talk about, you could plan your holidays as they 
did theirs, and so on, but if you came from a Home you had 
no background comparable with theirs. “She said that her 
sisters, who had grown up in the same foster home, and of 
whom one was then at a Teachers’ Training College and the 
other a shorthand typist, felt as she did. ` 
_ Education is wider than school life, and a great part of it 
is gathered unnoticeably at home. Children hear their 
foster parents discuss politics and international affairs, the 
crops and other affairs of the district, social events and the 
. neighbours, and they hear the Opinions of many others 

on many subjects. Listening to the talk of adults, and of 
elder children, they absorb information, and they begin to 
form their Own viewpoint. In a Home the proportion 
of children to adults is greater, and the children hear 
chiefly the chatter of others of their own age, for the 
staff are likely to reserve their most interesting con- 
versations for the staff room, and even when they make 
a point of talking much with the children it is usually 


a case of one adult chatting with a group of youngsters, 
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rather than the natural conversation of grown up people. 

In practical affairs also the, foster child receives a wide 
education. In à Home necessities must be provided ; ifa 
trayful of cups is broken, a carpet burnt, or clothes torn, 
the necessary replacements must be made, and it must often 
seem to the children that they are made without difficulty or 
hesitation. If there is to be an outing, or a summer holiday, 
the arrangements are again made without any apparent 
difficulty, perhaps without question, and the individual child 
has little, if any, share in the planning. Food appears on the 
table, and the child knows what he likes and what he dislikes, 
but he does not help with the shopping, or if he does the 
quantities are too large for the experience to have its full 
educative value ; for the most part his experience of buying 
is limited to the expenditure of his own pocket money. All 
too often even the clothes of the Home children are bought 
wholesale, and the child may have little training in making 
wise and tasteful purchases. Apart from the children of the 
wealthy the boy or girl growing up with relatives inevitably 
learns something of the realities of life. The standard of 
living in his home will govern the nature of his education in 
practical affairs, but hé will probably know that if the house 
is to be re-decorated money must ‘be saved, that a good 
holiday involves saving and planning, and he may learn that 
money spent on replacing breakages must be taken from 
something else, and that it is in the end more economical to 
buy good clothes. He may learn something of relative costs. 
A girl in a Home may or may not notice that steamed 
pudding does not follow steak and kidney pudding, but a 
child who helps her foster mother to plan the meals cannot 
help ‘earning it ! Education in such matters will stand the 
child in good stead when he becomes independent. 

In other ways, too, the foster child learns of the realities of 
life. He hears of births, marriages, and deaths, and he 
questions what he hears, whereas a Home child may know of 
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such events only theoretically, especially if the Home is 
isolated. A girl who had grown up in a Home was placed in 
lodgings when she started work ; she was out with some 


friends from her factory when a funeral cortege passed, and 


gazing at the hearse she asked, “ What’s that?” 

As he grows older the child’s interests spread outside his 
home and school circle, and he begins to take his place in a 
wider world. The foster child must take his own responsibili- 
ties as he accepts his own privileges. If a foster boy behaves 
badly in the church choir, “ John ” has behaved badly and 
must accept the disapproval that follows ; there is no 
possibility of escape under the guise of “ one of the boys from 
the Home,” but neither is there danger of undue guilt 
because the Home has been “ let down.” If he goes to help 
a neighbour lift his potatoes it is he, John, who has done a 
good turn, made a good job of it, and the merit and gratitude 
are justly accorded to him as an individual, and not to the 
Superintendent who arranged for him to do it, or to him as 
“one of the boys.” 

The general public have a part to play in assisting foster 
children to find their feet in the world, and individual 
representatives of the public do indeed play their part with 
charming grace. A quiet little boy set his heart on becoming 
a tractor driver for a firm near his foster home, and when the 


later the child grew suspicious and went to enquire about his 
application, and the foreman duly produced an enormous 
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that foster child received treatment which has left him full 
of confidence and hope. It might have happened to any 
child, but it must be remembered that many homeless 
children have so suffered that they have cause to lack 
confidence, and that for them, therefore, such positive 
experiences as this are especially valuable. 

A restaurant waitress played her part in helping another 
child towards confidence and poise. Charles, who’ was 
almost adolescent, suffered from heart trouble and was 
debarred from joining in many school activities, so the 
supervisor took him out to tea for a treat. Before tea he 
disappeared and she thought he had gone to wash. They had 
a good tea, accompanied by much talk. When they were 
leaving the supervisor asked for the bill, and the waitress 
replied quietly, “ the gentleman has paid.” With burning 
cheeks Charles explained that it was to be his treat. 

Work or further training may take the child from Home or 
foster home when he leaves school, but if from foster home he 
can return for holidays, he has the security and satisfaction 
of a family “ behind him,” and the pleasure of letters. 
There will always be a welcome for old boys and old girls at 
the Home, and hard worked staff may even find time to 
write letters, but it cannot be the same as “ going home” 
and “ hearing from home.” The wage earner knows his 
place has been taken by another in a way which is not 
possible in a foster home. i 

The privileges of home and foster home life are many, and 
they include the privilege of giving. The small child’s 
passion for.“ helping ” can be an embarrassment, but it is 
essential that he should express it. The older child wants to 
know that he is needed, and that no other could fill his niche. 
The foster child who can say of his foster parents, “ I don’t 
know what they would do without me,” who feels 
erroneously that if he were not there something would go 
wrong, who feels rightly that he has a place in the home 
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which could be taken by no other, is fortunate indeed. 

Responsibilities go hand in hand with privileges. The 
child must take some share in making the wheels run 
smoothly, and the smaller the group the more essential is his 
part. As he grows older he will wish to assume larger 
responsibilities. In old age, or perhaps in an hour of need, 


foster parents will turn to their children as natural parents ` 


do to theirs, and the young people will have the satisfaction 
of helping. A foster mother who had her elder foster sons 
home on leave from the Forces was worried about an 
adolescent boy ; she called a family council, and together 
they arrived at a plan, and the older boys helped the 
foster parents to carry it out, themselves bearing the financial 
expense entailed. Two girls from another foster home were 
working away when they heard that their foster mother was 
very ill, and without hesitation they gave up their work, 
went and nursed her, and looked after the home and the 
younger children, till she was well. They saw nothing 
remarkable in what they did, it was the natural response of 
daughters and they were glad to make it. 

The war years showed the extent to which foster children 
regard their foster homes as real homes. Men and women 
from His Majesty’s Forces streamed ‘‘ home” on leave, 
often coming without warning, and it was no unusual 
happening for two or three to be “ home ” at the same time. 

` And were their foster parents proud ? Foster sons fell in the 
war as other sons, and were as truly mourned. When a 
visitor called at a home for the first time she found the foster 


mother in tears, “ My son is dead” she sobbed ; it was, 


some time before the visitor realised that she referred to a 
foster son. Like others, foster sons were wounded and fell 
sick, like others they suffered imprisonment, and like others 
they knew that those at home would watch and wait. 
Foster sons and daughters coming out of the Forces 
having leave, having to make a new start, have homes 
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to come to, and foster families to encourage and help them. 

Foster parents tell amusing stories of prospective brides 
and bridegrooms brought home with the acknowledged 
intent of having them “ vetted !” Many who have grown 


‘up away from their own families feel anxious when they wish 


to marry, and sometimes they meet with, or fear to meet 
with, hostility when the “ in laws ” learn of their background. 
The foster child who wishes to marry is clearly in a better 
position than the Home child. On a practical level foster 
daughters in particular are often thankful for homes from 
which they can be married, and perhaps for foster mothers 
who are discreetly ready to help during the early years of 
married life. i 

There is, also, a new generation to be considered. Foster 
children’s children have grandparents, and perhaps aunts 
and uncles, and the general background which is the birth- 
right of most. When foster home placements are successful 
there is real re-integration into society of those who might 
have been always a little separate ; not only the children 
but the children’s children benefit. An application for a 
foster child was received from a young couple, and when it 
was investigated it was found that the household consisted 
of the couple, their son, and Granny ; Granny, it transpired, 
was the would-be foster father’s own old foster mother who, 
being a widow and too old to live alone, had come to end her 
days with him and his wife. A little girl went to the home, 
and Granny was to her a very important and dearly loved 


person. 
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THE FOSTERING of children for whom it is thought that only 
temporary care is needed may prove more difficult than the 
foster care of homeless children, but if the relatives and 
foster families are alike co-operative it may prove easier. It 
must be remembered that for many the original plan of 
restoration to their own relations will never materialise, and 
when such an outcome appears likely the placement should 
be one which can if necessary prove permanent. 

The advantage to the child of knowing that he is away 
from his own people for a time only, the value of their 
affection, the benefit of contact with them, are too obvious to 
require comment. Some of the difficulties inherent in 
boarding out are then absent, and if foster families and 
relatives are wise the arrangement may prove very happy for 
all concerned. 

On the other hand relatives’ visits and letters are a 
frequent source of trouble. Throughout the reception areas 
the problem of relations who visited evacuees were all too 
well known, and it is clear that unless there is on both 
sides genuine goodwill, coupled with the rare quality of 
common sense, difficulties may arise. Rationing enhances 
the danger in a way that is not always recognised: an 
hospitable foster mother may well feel “ bad ” because she 
cannot offer refreshments, and without realising it she may 
blame, not the world food shortage, but the visitors who are 
no more responsible than herself, so that even before they , 
arrive she may feél a little resentful of the situation, and 
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unwittingly transfer to them resentment which belongs 
elsewhere. Their) protestations that they do not look for 
hospitality will in no wise help her, unless they are able to 
show that they know how gladly she would offer itifshe could. 

Apart from the practical issues, there is the deeper diffi- 
culty of the child’s divided loyalties. Especially if the 
placement is happy, and the child really feels himself to be 
one of the family, he may feel great conflict between his 
affection for his relatives, and for his foster family. It may 
even come about that he is aware of greater love for his 
foster family than for his own family, and he may then feel 
guilty. On the other hand he may try to play one off 
against the other to gain his own immediate ends. 

The natural parents may know their own conflicts, for they 
may be torn between desire for the child’s welfare and 
happiness and fear lest he come to love others better than 
themselves. A mother who sees her child turn more 
spontaneously to another than to herself is likely to feel some 
pangs of jealousy, which may lead her to find fault, and even 
to show her antagonism before the child, thereby increasing his 
conflict. j 

Stable, sensible relatives, who really care for the child, 
may be able to appreciate and support the foster parents, 
and real friendship may develop between the families. This 
happy outcome is more likely to emerge if the relatives have 
had to part with the child for reasons outside their own 
control, about which they feel no guilt. If they feel guilt, 
acknowledged or unacknowledged, they will more easily take 
offence, and they will feel more inclined to criticise those who 
are doing for the child what they feel they might themselves 
have done. The foster family, too, may feel critical if they 
think that the relatives were even partially to blame for the 
situation that arose ; intentionally or unintentionally they 
may allow the child to become aware of it, and so add to his 
Conflict. 
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There have been cases where the relatives; seeing the child 
thrive in his foster home, have refrained frem removing him 
when they could, while in no way withdrawing their interest 
and affection. Many have encouraged the children to return 
to their foster homes for holidays, and to keep in touch in 
other ways, after they have received them back into their 
own care. There have also been cases where the parents, 
having become able to provide for their children, have taken 
them home, and have subsequently arranged privately for 
them to return to their foster homes. One widowed father, 
with a great affection for his small daughters, travelled a 
long distance to see them, and became so sure that the foster 
parents could. do more for them than he could himself that 
he invited them to adopt. The wisdom of the arrangements 
made between relatives and foster families may sometimes 
appear doubtful, but they bear witness to the fact that there 
is another side to the picture of friction and difficulty so 
often drawn. 3 

It is a terrible thing for a child if he feels ashamed of his 
parents, and he may easily do so if they behave unwisely 
when visiting, or if their standard is very different from that 
of the foster family. A little boy felt so ashamed of his mother 
that he was driven to plead that she should be prevented from 
visiting him ; the mother was an unstable woman, untidy 
in her person and in her emotional responses, but there were 
no grounds on which it was possible to refuse her right of 
access to her son. 

Clearly it is more important for children whose relatives 
may visit than for others that home and foster home 
standards should be not too dissimilar, so that the two 
families may have a chance of knowing mutual respect, and 
the child need feel ashamed of neither. Unhappily the home 
backgrounds are sometimes such that comparable foster 
homes are out of the question, and it is then almost impossible 
to save the children from any feeling of embarrassment and 
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shame, however kind and understanding the foster family. 

Foster parens often think it would be much better for the 
child if the relatives did not visit. Sometimes they find that 
he is upset by the visits, that he becomes temporarily more 
difficult to manage, even that he is made unhappy. They 
may feel that parents who have not bothered to take care of 
their children themselves should be prevented from inter- 
fering with those who seek to fulfil their duties for them. 
It is a point of view with which one must sometimes 
sympathise. It is, indeed, a problem for the national 
conscience. If parents really fail their children, if others are 
providing substitute homes, if responsible people are 
convinced that visits are detrimental to the children, is it 
right that the parents should still be able to insist on visiting ? 
Except in rare cases it is at present legally impossible to 
prevent them, though visits may be limited. ; 

The problem is more complex than at first appears. The 
craving of the children for their own people is frequently 
intense, even when they appear happily settled. Whether or 
not he knows such a craving, the child who feels that he is 
being prevented from seeing his relatives often becomes 
resentful, he is unlikely to accept the reasons given, and he 
may turn against those who are doing their best for him. A 
child whose own relatives have failed him often forgets past 
troubles and difficulties, even neglect and cruelty, astonish- 
ingly soon, and comes to believe his parents all that could be 
desired. If he is prevented from contact with them his ` 
phantasy of them as all together desirable may grow 
stronger, so strong that he is unable to thrive in his present 
environment. It.is no light responsibility to decide that 
visits are more detrimental than no visits. 

Unless grossly unwise in subject matter letters from 
relatives are almost always beneficial, they are eagerly 
awaited and much treasured. A woman, now in middle age 
and an unusually successful foster mother, was brought up in 
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a Home on account of a physical infirmity which made it 
impossible for her parents to look after her, since they were 
poor and had a large family ; she bears them no animosity 
for her admission to the Home, she says that it would have 
been impossible for them to visit and she bears them no 
grudge for not doing so, but she says she has never been able 
to forgive them that neither they nor her brothers and sisters 
wrote to her. A little girl, in a very happy home, had a 
birthday, complete with presents, iced cake, and party, but 
her day was quite spoiled for her because she expected a 
letter from her mother and it did not come. Letters in which 
relatives speak of having the children home again often prove 
unsettling, partly because the children take every word 
more literally than the writers intend ; it sometimes happens 
that a parent writes of a plan for a family home, intending 
only to assure the child of his love and of his hopes for some 
distant date, but the child, perhaps interpreting the letter ` 
quite literally, perhaps according to his own wishes, is left 
with the impression that the plan will materialise this month 
or next. 

There is yet another aspect to the picture. Even when the 
relatives are in every way considerate and desirable, the 
foster family have their troubles. The foster mother has her 
own heart aches, perhaps, as she sees the child to whom she 
devotes much of her life turn first to his own mother, or 
if he talks much of the time when he will go to his own 
people, and the whole foster family must remain aware that 
although the child has a permanent place in their affections 
he is only temporarily in their home. They may be genuinely 
concerned for him if, rightly or wrongly, they consider the 
parents inadequate or undesirable, but if in their view the 
parents are worthy they may have to face real fear lest the 
child one day forgets or ceases to love them. They may feel 
anxious, too, about the effect his departure will have on 
their own children. When all is well, when everything is 
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going smoothly, they may regret the temporary nature of the 
plan, bfit when there are difficult periods they may be 
tempted to feel that they are doing the hard work, while the 
parents will reap the reward. They may even feel tempted to 
threaten a termination of the agreement, a threat likely to 
disturb the child and so add to existent troubles. All too easy, 
too, is the threat to report bad behaviour to the parents at 
their next visit, so that the child may come to dread that to 
which he would naturally look forward. 

A skilful visitor may be able to help, interpreting one to 
another, and helping all to understand the nature of the 
problems, but the final touchstone lies in the ability of 
relatives and foster family to work together for the child’s 
good. It is no easy situation, and the many who achieve real 
co-operation are to be admired. 
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A SPECIAL PROBLEM OF 
ILLEGITIMATE FOSTER CHILDREN 


THE LARGE NUMBER of illegitimate children for whom 
provision must be made represents a serious problem, the 
emphasis resting not on the fact of illegitimacy but on the 
inability, or unwillingness, of relatives to provide a home. 
No Ìess a problem is the attitude of the community towards 
such children, and their mothers: in general the public 
seem to feel that the children must not suffer, and should not 
feel ashamed, but at the same time there is considerable 
feeling among many that the mothers should feel ashamed, 
and perhaps even that others should be ashamed of them. 
This may be the only possible attitude, but let us at least admit 
that it is very ostrich-like. Whatever may be intended the 
child is: bound to suffer when the mother feels ashamed, and 
when others disapprove of her, and he may be bitterly aware 
of being unwanted ; whether or not he hears of it in words he 
is likely to sense the censure of his mother, and he is in fact 
penalised thereby. ; ; î 
The fostering of the illegitimate children of single women 
frequently differs from the boarding out of other children in 
one respect, that the mother remains the legal guardian, 
herself. finding the foster home with or without help, and 
herself making the arrangements. Whether she retains 
complete responsibility, or whether by seeking financial help 
or otherwise she brings others into the picture, a major 
difficulty often arises, and causes a problem so acute that no 
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book attempting to touch on the main aspects of foster home 
care could ignore it. 

It pleases a foster mother when the child calls her 
“ Mummie,” unmarried mothers often prefer to be called 
“ Auntie,” and so the stage is set. Especially if the child is 
boarded out while very young, and in a place where the 
mother is not known, awkward questions are avoided, the 
path is smoothed, and everyone is pleased—for the timu 
being. The number of intelligent people, educated and 
uneducated, who are satisfied with this arrangement is 
surprising. The proportion of visitors, who in one capacity 
or another supervise the foster home, who are content to let 
it pass without comment is even more surprising. Admittedly 
if the mother and foster mother persist, against advice, in 
their plan no one has the right to interfere, but unmarried 
mothers are’ often rather inexperienced people, and they ‘ 
are often glad to accept help. They can be given the 
opportunity of benefiting from the experience of others 
if they wish. 

It is inevitable that the child will some day discover the 

‘truth. Maybe he will never learn that “ Auntie” is his 

mother, though that knowledge too will probably come to 
him, but he is bound to discover that “ Mother ” is not his 
mother. Among much else there is his name to be accounted 
for. There is evidence that the child often feels anxious and 
unhappy long before he reaches the stage of asking direct 
questions, and when he does ask questions they are often 
parried for this or.that “ reason.” The reason usually boils 
down to the fact that his mother and foster mother lack the 
courage to meet the problem they have created, and that no 
competent help is available. i 

Sometimes the mother and foster mother share the 
secret, but often others, the teacher perhaps and 
well meaning people in the neighbourhood, combine 
to deceive the child. Yet if he tells a lie he is rep- 
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rimanded, and if becomes a persistent liar condemna- 
tions fly. Could it be that there is a mote in his eye? 
Jack* is a boy who has suffered acutely 4s a result of the 
deception practised on him, for it can be called by no other 
name. Not only has he suffered, but his mother and foster 
mother have had to reap the fruits of their foolishness. 
Many children have grown up in the knowledge that their 
mothers were unmarried, have been happy and sturdy, have 
enjoyed relationships of mutual respect with their mothers, 
and have later married happily. Probably a few having been 
deceived, and having later discovered or been told the truth, 
have been able to so sustain it that they have shown no 
outward sign of damage. All too many have endured quite 
unnecessary misery, and have even been seriously harmed, as 
a result of having been deceived by those they should 
have been able to trust. H3 
In other respects the care of illegitimate children, in 
Homes and foster homes, in no way differs from the care of 
other children. When the mother is married, and she and 
her husband are reconciled on the condition that the child is 
not in her care, permanent care will almost certainly be ' 
required. The same may apply if the mother is irresponsible, 
and if she lacks affection for her child. The likelihood of 
permanency otherwise varies with the individual circum- 
stances. Many single women, who are fond of their children, 
later marry men who accept the children as step sons and 
daughters ; others remain single but keep in close touch by 
letters and visits, or lodge in the foster homes, and perhaps 
later make homes for themselves and for their children. 
When the situation is sympathetically explained from the 
first the children do not usually find it too difficult of 
acceptance. The child may find it easier to understand the 
defection of a father he never knew, than the neglect or 
cruelty of a legal father. Whether the child is in a Home or a 
*Ibid. Page 21 ff. 
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foster home it is equally important that he should be helped 
to understand and accept the real position, so that the 
developing rel&tionship with the mother need not later be 
threatened, or spoiled, by discovery of that which had been 
kept hidden. 
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“THERE’S MORE init than I thought,” said an experienced 
social worker who was undertaking the supervision of foster 
children for the first time. In her comment she no doubt 
included the difficulties of which she had not previously had 
occasion to think. s 
Paradoxically the more successful the foster mother, and 
the greater her affection for the child, the more serious will 
be her problems. The fear lest the child be removed must be 
acknowledged as foremost among the difficulties of foster 
parents. In any boarding out scheme the right to recall the 
child must be maintained, but the greater the affection of 
the foster family for the child the greater their dread. If 
there are relatives in touch the „possibilities are obvious, but 
the fear remains with some foster parents even when there 
are no known relatives.. As long as the right of recall exists 
some foster parents will at times be tormented. lest it be 
exercised. 
There is also the fear lest an adverse heredity will show 
its influence, a fear which may be acknowledged but is 
often unmentioned, and is sometimes barely conscious. 
When the child’s family history is known there may be 
something in it, of physical or mental health, to account for 
the anxiety, and when the history is not known unfortunate 
factors may be suspected. If it happens that the child shows 
physical or mental symptoms which aggravate the idea the 
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situation can become intolerable, for the foster parents’ 
anxiety can produce such an intensification of the symptoms 
that a vicious dircle is established. The history of many 
children justifies the belief that an adverse heredity does not 
necessarily prevent the individual from developing healthily, 
but instances where its unhappy effect has seemed apparent 
are sufficient to account for the fear. Most foster parents 
regard this anxiety as a matter of common sense and experi- 
ence, and scientific explanations would not reassure them 
even if they could be given. 

The threat to send the child away if he does not conform 
to the standards required is an ever present temptation. 
“ Mummie won’t love you if you do that ” is a threat that 
may be heard on any crowded pavement, and when the 
child knows it to be empty it is probably harmless, but to. 
the foster child such a threat can be really serious, for it is 
actually possible that the foster mother will cease to want 
him. The open threat, sometimes real but more often idle, 
is tragically often heard even in good foster homes, presum- 
ably because foster parents do not realise the fears it must > 
evoke. Foster parents who recognise the danger of such 
threats are yet tempted to use them in moments of irritation 
and anger, and even when they refrain the threat of 
rejection is frequently. used by others, all too often by those 
who intend to help but have not troubled to understand 
the deeper implications of foster home work. 

There are times when the suggestion of return to the 
Home ceases to be a threat and becomes a statement of fact, 
«if the child continues to behave like this we cannot keep 
him.” Experience goes to prove that, especially if expulsion 
home has previously been used as a threat, no 
good purpose is served by explaining this to the young child, 
and indeed the consequent anxiety may even aggravate the 
undesirable behaviour. It is sometimes possible to present 
the situation factually to older children, to warn them that 


from the 
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continuation of their present behaviour will inevitably lead 
to loss of their homes, and to invite them to choose between 
remaining on the foster parents’ terms or returning to the 
Home. Especially with intelligent children this method is 
quite frequently successful, and many have chosen to so 
moderate their behaviour that the trouble has blown over, 
but it must be applied with caution since it is only of benefit 
to those whose unacceptable behaviour is really within their 
conscious control. To present such an alternative to a child 
who could not by conscious effort mend his ways, for 
example to one who persistently pilfered things he did not 
want and said he did not know why but he “just had to,” 
would only tend to intensify his symptoms, and it would be 
cruel. 

Foster parents have to face the ordeal of public interest, 
and sometimes even o 
them of negligence. 
of some foster home 


unearthing another juicy scandal, 
said, “ every other m 
doorstep, but if I let 
their work.” 


; ave been exaggerated, 
but there is no doubt that people cri 


ticise foster parents for 
services which parents 
ir own children. If a 


ill treatment may become acute, a 
are aware of this some are cap 
“If you don’t let me PIL Scream and scream and the neigh- 
+ bours will say you are being cruel to me and tell the police,” 
said one girl to an almost too tolerant foster mother. 

_ Tt is indubitably good that the public should be interested 
in the provisions made for children, and that attention 
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should be drawn to abuses, but it is unlikely that the news- 
paper pundits have any conception of the anxiety they 
cause to many ékcellent people who are trying to provide 
the so much advocated normal home life. It is unfortunate 
that failures make “ NEWS” when successes do not. 

With or without cause foster parents often feel that others 
look down on the children because they are foster children. 
Slights are easily imagined, and some foster parents are over 
sensitive. It must, however, be admitted that their com- 
plaints are not always without foundation. In the hearing 
of the supervisor and of the children one schoolmaster 
said, “ I shall not rest till every foster child is out of this 
school.” Another was challenged, “would you have 
beaten a child living with his own parents as you beat X,” 
and replied, ‘“‘ no, because the parents would have come 
and made a fuss.” 

The expectation of gratitude is a pitfall to a few foster 
parents, who feel “ after all we have done” this and that 
should have happened. It is one of the greatest causes for 
admiration of foster parents that so few trip up in this way, 
and that so many desire only such affection and gratitude 
as the children can give spontaneously. Often their reward 
comes later, as in the case of foster parents who sought no 
gratitude buf received it in full measure from a soldier of 
thirty, who happened to be in the East on his foster father’s 
seventieth birthday, and: wrote that he wanted to say what 
he believed he had never said before, spoke in halting 
sentences of his gratitude, and ended, “ I can’t go on Dad 
but you know what I mean.” ote 

Parents are necessarily anxious when a child is ill, or 
in difficulties, but the anxiety of foster parents is intensified 
by the fact that the children are not their own. Fear lest 
blame will be allocated is added to fear for the child’s 
welfare, sorrow for his pain, and distress at the result of his 
accident. Foster parents must sometimes make errors like 
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others, but their remorse carries with it fear, perhaps even 
fear lest the child be removed from their care. s 

The temptation to threaten to send the child away has 
been discussed, but what of the temptation really to send 
him away? The whole world is tired, and foster parents 
are often very tired. Their doctors and others sometimes 
tell them they are doing too much, and perhaps their 
friends ask why they go on with the children. Their own 
children may be going through a period of jealousy ` or 
difficulty, they may wonder if they were wise to undertake 
the care of a foster child, or they may want more freedom to 

pursue their own interests. Parents cannot get rid of their 
own children, unless they can afford to pay others to look 
after them, and how often they do so if they can ! 

The foster child’s fear of being sent away, of rejection, 
has already been mentioned. It is an experience with which 
some have met more than once beforé they reach their 
foster homes. “ Where do‘T go when you send me away from 


here,” asked a little girl of her new foster mother during 
her first bath. 


To feel different from others is a 
of which is indicated by the sheep-like way in which we 
all follow the fashions, It is one of the biggest problems 
of children away from their own relatives, for, however 
good the arrangements, they are in fa 
from most children, 


torment the strength 


at a very early age, escape it. 

Feelings of guilt are common ex; 

committed and words spoken, a 
i 
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which are felt to be wrong. Most children are at times aware 
of mixed feelipgs towards those they think they ought to 
love, and for foster children the conflict may be intensified 
by stronger feelings that they ought to love and be grateful, 
and perhaps by injunctions to that effect.” 

Fear and anxiety cannot be measured and comparisons, 
therefore, are doubtful. It has been observed that foster 
children sometimes have a deep fear of going to hospital even 
for a day or two, and it is suspected that the experience is 
more deeply disturbing for them than for others. If this 
is so the explanation possibly lies in the fact that many 
parted from their own relatives on going to hospital, and on’ 
leaving hospital found themselves among strangers, so that 
they fear now that they may not return to their foster 
parents, but may again find themselves in a strange land. 
Children found by the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and by others, in a deplorable 
condition are sometimes admitted to hospital, and sent from 
there to the care of a welfare organisation. This theory is 
borne out by the fact that some seem to lose much of their 
fear when told plainly that their foster mothers will come 
and fetch them directly they are fit to leave hospital. Too 
many foster mothers never make the statement plainly, 
presumably because it never occurs to them that the 
children do not take it for granted. It is a point supervisors 
should mention when hospital treatment is under discussion. 

The giving and withholding of information concerning the 
child’s past history is a real problem, and one which cannot 
be ignored, although for obvious reasons it is not a subject 
for free discussion. On the one hand foster parents, teachers, 
and others, often feel they could give the child more help if 
they knew his history. On the other hand not every foster 
parent, not even every teacher, can make wise use of such 
information. In ordinary family life children have a way of 
overhearing that which is not meant for their ears, and the 
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same applies to foster children. Even wise people are apt to 
say in moments of anger and irritation that which they later 
regret. Children ask questions and foster parents are often 
in an easier position if they do not know the answers. 

It is not suggested that knowledge of their own histories 
should be denied to children when they are ready for it. 
It is the right of every individual to know about his own’ 
background if he so wishes, though there are some foster 
children who frankly prefer not to know, and to count 
themselves one of a foster family. When a child asks 
questions it is not always necessary to pour out the whole 
story at the first request ; the questions must be answered 
but they can be treated discreetly. There are ways and ways 
of telling the truth. There is need for skill in this matter, and 
it may be wiser for the information to be imparted by some 
one with experience in such situations. Many excellent 
foster parents would feel the task beyond them, and some 
who did not would be wiser if they did. It is obviously 
essential that any information given to the child should be 
given also to the foster parents, if not already known to 
them. When the foster parents are wise, and have a good 
relationship with the child, it may be better to ask them 
to answer questions as they arise. It would be as foolish to 
say that foster parents were never the best people to do it as 
to say they always were. 

Even if there were no danger of the information reaching 
the child in an unwise way, or at an unfortunate time, there 
would still be objections to giving the full histories to foster 
parents. Much information was originally received from the 
relatives in strict confidence, and, although exceptions are 
made for doctors when necessary, it cannot be passed on. 
Sometimes the history is such that knowledge of it might lead 
to misunderstandings, and perhaps to unnecessary fears, A 
certain foster mother knew her girl to be illegitimate, and the 


mother to have led an irregular life ; when the child reached 
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adolescence she became normally interested in clothes and 
in boys, and she was a little difficult about staying out at 
night. The foster mother, who was really a very sensible 
woman and a good mother, grew frightened lest the girl 
followed in her mother’s footsteps. The foster mother tried 
too hard to be careful, the girl grew irritated and unreason- 
able, and so a very happy placement came to a sad end. The 
foster mother would have thought nothing of the girl’s 
behaviour if she had not been unduly nervous because she 
knew the mother’s history. 3 

When a comparatively small number of children are 
being placed it may be possible to give the histories, or 
unfold them gradually, or to withhold information, as seems 
best in the individual case. Under any boarding scheme 
catering for large numbers it is impossible ; the number of 
children placed in any one town or village may increase, 
foster parents may know pne another, and those to whom 
the histories were not vouchsafed would have a heavy burden 
of anxiety. 

Such problems, and others, must be met by foster parents 
and children; and if supervisors are to make their rightful 
contribution towards their solution they need to view them 
with deep understanding and creative sympathy. 
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IN PLAY the child gains an education without which the 
training given by adults, and the teaching provided in 
school, would be incomplete, if not impracticable. Physical 
control and dexterity are acquired, eye and hand are 
trained, the imagination is developed, experiments are made 
in the realms of emotional life and personal relationships, 
explorations are undertaken into many fields of human 
experience, and something is learned of the need for 
separateness and union. “These ‘dramatic games of 
imitation,’ as they have been called, are of great value to 
the mental development of the child. For it is not only the 
outward manners of the adult which the child acquires in 
this way. We may be sure that through this gate there enters 
into the soul of the child a large part of the affects and the 
‘emotional responses, the attitude towards objects and the 
treatment of men and things, sympathies and antipathies. 
For the child enters into the game with every fibre of its being.” ** 

The possession of many toys is an irrelevance. A child may 
be provided with wonderful toys of all sorts but expected to 
treat them in a way which precludes all opportunities for real 
play, or so limits activity and imaginative use that the real 
play values are lost. A few twigs tied together with a rag may 
beanimmensely valuable plaything, but a doll which can be 
dressed and undressed may be useless if it may only be played 
with “nicely.” A beautiful model yacht may be merely 
thwarting if only Daddy can sail it, but a stick, carved with a 

* “ The Mental Development of the Child.” —Buhler. 
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penknife into a boat, has great possibilities if it can be freely 
used. A girl had a lovely doll, but it lived in a drawer in the 
foster mother’stroom until she should be old enough to take 
care of it, so the child, who was longing for a doll to play 
with, would have been better off with a few rushes tied 
together. d 

It is trying for the donor when an expensive toy is broken, 
but experience of accident and loss, and even of destructive- 
ness, can be priceless. To make a mess with play material, 
and later help to clear it up, is vital experience. A child 
absorbed in his play may feel thwarted if he is interrupted 
suddenly, and he may be cross and unwilling to help clear 
up ; if he is warned there are only a few more minutes for 
play he is more likely to leave it willingly when asked, and he 
is more likely to help cheerfully to clear up any mess he has 
made. On such practical points as this less experienced 
foster mothers sometimes need help, and supervisors should 
be able to give it. 

Play of many types is essential if the child is to pass safely 
through the phases of childhood and adolescence to adult 
life. Some would go further and say that play of various 
types is necessary if the individual is to pass through the 
stages of adult life to real maturity. 

In play children living with their own relatives experiment 
with family relationships. In imaginative activity the 
parent child roles are perhaps reversed, problems are worked 
out, and the capacity for sympathy and understanding is 
developed. Foster children have an even greater need to 
explore the realms of emotional life. f The child living 
happily with his. parents has traditional conceptions, 
vitalised by his own experience, of a father who is strong, 
brave, and kind, and of a mother who is available, loving, 
and understanding. But even his attitudes are mixed, and 
while he loves and admires his parents he may sometimes, 
and in some degree, also hate and fear them. He rightly 
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senses that the adult world would not approve of all his 
feelings, and anyway his weakness as opposed to their 
strength makes it impossible for him to show their negative 
aspects, but he is unconsciously aware of the necessity to 
find some means of self expression, and in some way. to solve 
the conflict arising from his mixed feelings. Alone, or with 
others, he can manage it in play if he is sufficiently un- 
trammelled ; mother can, for example, be put in the 
corner, and father smacked, or father can be helped, and 
mother comforted. 

The foster child may start with other conceptions. At 
the worst his idea of a father may mean unkindness, drunk- 
enness, and failure to provide, while his idea of a mother 
may mean indifference, insecurity, even cruelty. At best 
the mother father images cannot hold their full security 
values. In his present life relationships may seem to him 
confused and complicated. He may be aware that if he is 
naughty his foster mother may not continue to love him, nor 
his foster father to provide for him, and there may be 
jealousy situations between him and his foster brothers and 
sisters. For him the working out of relationships in play is 
doubly valuable. 

He may, also, have left over from: previous experiences, 
attitudes which need to be transmuted, and memories which 
must be consciously or unconsciously assimilated and 
integrated. The child who has been cruelly treated may 
need to be cruel, but he cannot afford to be cruel to children 
and animals for fear of disapproval ; to allow him to tease, 
mutilate, and even destroy, toy figures is to allow him an 
opportunity for coming to t 
experience which is really 
rendered less harmful. 


Certain present situations May seem to children intoler- 
able, until made bearable 


in play. Examples of play so 
directed to. the solution of a present problem could be 
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multiplied. A child who habitually felt sick in a car dis- 
covered that if, she had two tin lids under her feet, one as 
brake and one as accelerator, and played at driving the 
car herself, she no longer felt sick. Alternatively, if she lay 
along the back seat, and pretended to be an invalid, she 
did not feel ill. By the first method she took charge of the 
situation and was no longer at the mercy of a mechanism 
or an adult world, and by the second method she surrendered: 
to the feeling of helplessness in a way which gave it positive 
value. 3 

Most fields of human experience are to some degree 
experienced in play, and religious activity is certainly 
no exception. Hymns, prayers and sermons, baptisms, 
weddings and funerals, churchings and confessions, are 
common. The pathetic little play bride of the East End is 
a well known figure ; and children often seek dead birds 
in order to hold funerals. : 

Strange funerals have indeed been held. In one family 
an accident occurred in which an elder boy cut off a little 
brother’s finger. The story was related years after by a 
sister who had been present. All the children were dis- 
tressed, but the boy.who had caused the accident was 
inconsolable. When the doctor had gone, and the victim 
owed to join the others, the adults left the children 


was all 
to play, and they immediately made for the scene of the 
accident. They found the finger, which by some chance 


no adult had thought of removing, and proceeded to the 
birds’ burial ground where, over it, they read the entire 
Anglican funeral service. ghee : 
The real meaning to children of religious rites and practises, 
and their conception of religious truths, is a subject about 
which little is known, and almost nothing has been written. 
The adult is largely dependent for such understanding as he 
uncertain memories of his own childhood, and 
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unsure guide because miost children .are careful not to ask 
questions they think likely to meet with disapproval. It is 
only possible to speculate on the value of this sort of play in 
the child’s religious life. 

There are, however, other values, social and individual. 
Birth and death are as mysterious to children as to adults, 
and they areas entitled to meditate in their way as are adults 
after their manner. The child who has lost a loved one 
through death is likely to be somewhat occupied with the 
subject ; if he attended the funeral he may want to repeat 
the ceremony in play, knowing intuitively that such repeti- 
tion helps him to accept the experience ; if he has not been 
at that or another funerai he may wonder what has happened 
to the loved form, and in play he may find a partial answer. 

Holding values on many levels, rites and ceremonies have 
a great attraction for children, as for adults. Although they 
do not interpret them, and are quite inarticulate about 
them, children have a deep awareness of symbolic values. 
Some grown ups have discovered to their cost that children 
like stories to have a beginning, a middle, and an ending. 
The funeral service, perhaps of a dead pet or stray cat, may 
be a fitting ending to the discovery of death. 

The need for such experiences is more acute in foster 
children than in others. Religious conceptions conveyed by 
adults must be more difficult of acceptance and under- 
standing, since, for example, the idea of God as a Father may 
not mean what the adult intends. It is likely that the child 
who knows her own mother to have been unmarried may 
gain much by participation in play weddings, and that the 
child who has known what it is to feel outcast may find 
special value in playing at christenings in which an individual 
is received into the community of God. : 

Group play has more markedly social aspects. In the 
taking of turns, in being one of a team, in give and take 
with others, the child learns to find his place among his 
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fellows. Membership of any group carries with it the necessity 
of conforming to the rules, the acceptance of responsibilities 
as well as priviléges, and some measure of security. Good 
citizenship will later be more easily learned if the child © 
has been able to take his place among his companions. 
It is “ absurd and even immoral to wish to impose upon the 
child a fully worked out system of discipline when the social 
life. of children amongst themselves is sufficiently developed 
to give rise to a discipline infinitely nearer to the inner 
submission which is the mark of adult morality.” * 

The child may gain the approbation of adults by being 
tidy, by keeping toys clean and whole, by building bricks: 
cleverly, by drawing and painting prettily, by playing 
“nicely” with others. He may earn disapproval and 
censure by being untidy and dirty, by breaking and spoiling, 
by “ just throwing bricks about,” by painting “ stupid ” or 
“nasty” pictures, and by playing “not nicely” or 
“ rudely ” with others. Most children play sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, and the adult who is usually 
neither pleased nor grieved, neither approving nor disapprov- 
ing, gives untrammelled opportunity for gaining the necessary 
experience. It is the child’s play, his experience, and it is 
wisest to give him the simple materials he needs, and, 
within reason, to refrain from interfering. 

A child’s satisfaction in making something, and in giving, 
is easily observed. Less obvious, but as vital, is his need 
for self expression. Most children are inarticulate, and 
this is not surprising considering the difficulty felt by most 
adults in explaining themselves clearly, even though they 
have a much wider vocabulary. Children can often find 
expression for feelings they could not describe verbally in the 
use of pencils, paints, plasticine, and other plastic materials. 
At times they feel overwhelmed by emotions they do not 
understand, by fears they could not name, and by hopes 

*“ The Moral Judgment of the Child.””—Piaget. 
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they hardly know ; words are no medium for the expression 
of such feelings. They cannot be transmuted into language, 
but they can find partial expression in strange images 
` fashioned out of clay, or depicted in line and colour. A child 
may like to show his production, and he may even wish to 
talk about it, but it is unwise to press him for an explanation 
fit. 
p A little girl, who had had a bad time in air raids, was 
very fond of drawing houses, but she always drew tltem 
without the line usually used by children of her age to 
depict the floor. The bottom had fallen out of her world, 
she felt insecure and lost, and she gave expression to her 
feelings in her pictures of bottomless houses. Gradually she 
began to feel safer, and to recover from her experiences, and 
gradually floors appeared in her houses. It would have been 
a mistake for anyone to comment on the presence or absence 
of floors, for left alone she expressed herself in her own way, 
and she found relief she would have missed had she felt 
it desirable to draw as an adult expected. wt 
A foster mother, who had refused to give a little boy 
water to play with, noticed that he did not go to the lavatory 
for a long time, and on going to investigate she found that he 
had discovered a way of obtaining the liquid he wanted. She 
was wise enough to make no comment, but in future she 
gave him water when he asked for it. The withholding of 
legitimate play material may force the child to obtain it by 
other means, and deprivation of opportunity to play freely 
may drive him into phantasies which, if known, would mect 
with greater disapproval than the unacceptable forms of 
play. Because they could not have expression at the right 
time such phantasies may cause conflict and guilt long after 
the play would have been forgotten. 
Phantasies of varying intensity are part of human 
experience. There is no suggestion here that they are 
undesirable, but only that they may be unduly coloured, and 
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remain fixed, if material which should have expression in 
‘play is damned up in the phantasy life. Phantasy “is the 
magic which “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. It 
smooths the path of the child’s adjustment to reality ; and 
when that reality offers too menacing an aspect, it provides a 
way of escape.” * ; 

It has been said that when there is no more capacity for 
play there:is no more growth, and the Oxford Dictionary 
gives as an interpretation of the idiom “ played out,” 
“ exhausted, effete, of no further use.” Tt is essential to the 
child that he should have scope for the sort of play he is 
needing, and it is even more important for foster children 
than for others. “ Play must be imaginative, but its direction 
must be towards reality. Play is enormously important to 
children because it is the great freedom from their fears and 
their fixations ; it is the great experiment of their courage in 
the battle of life. Play is the period of practice and experi- 
ment, of movement that does not matter. In one way or 
another play is the opportunity for children to sow their 
wild oats and see what crop develops. There must be this 
period of freedom for play, otherwise there is fixation.” f 


* The new Psychology and the Teacher—Crichton-Miller. 
e] a ‘Morality Ba Reality.—Graham Howe. 
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Councils, and Local Education Authorities for elementary 
education, refers to “the intention of Parliament ” in passing 
the Act, and explains the viewpoint behind the Rules. In 
these rules there is again no mention of references for 
prospective foster parents. It is required that each child 
shall be visited within a month of going to the foster home, 
and thereafter at least once in every three months. Again 
there is provision for the setting up of boarding out commit- 
tees, and it is stated that visits may be made by committee 
members or by officers appointed for the purpose. 

The tragedy of Denis O’Neil, who was boarded out under 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, led to an official 
enquiry. The report (CMD 6636) of Sir Walter Monkton, 
appointed to make the investigation, suggests that the two 
sets of boarding out rules might be assimilated. From the 
report it appears that the taking up of suitable references 
might have prevented the tragedy ; it may be hoped that 
future statutory rules will require this safeguard. 

The arrangements made for the selection of foster homes, 
and for the supervision of the children boarded out under 
these Acts, vary. Some Local Authorities have appointed 
boarding out officers, and some have not, There appears to 
have been little attempt to reach agreement as to the qualities 
and qualifications sought in selecting candidates for such 
posts, and while certain Authorities have delegated these duties 
to officers who seem to have no special qualifications for the 
work, and little relevant experience, other Authorities have 
appointed highly qualified and experienced officers. It is 
especially important that boarding out officers responsible 
for children placed in foster homes under these Acts should be 
qualified to supervise the general welfare of young children, 
including their physical health, since these children are not 
always doubly safeguarded by the visits of the boarding out 
officers and the infant life protection visitors. The Public 
Health Act, 1936, which provides for the registration of 
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foster mothers taking children under nine years of age for 
reward, for the visiting of such children by infant life 
protection visitors, for the notification to the Coroner of 
the death of any such foster child, and otherwise safeguards 
young foster children, specifically exempts from these 
provisions foster parents taking children under the Poor Law 
Act, or the Children and Young Persons Act. It is hoped by 
many that the Act will be amended, so- that all young 
foster children will be safeguarded by its clauses, 

Two voluntary bodies, the Church of England Children’s 
Society and Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, have large boarding out 
schemes, and both endeavour to choose the form of care, 
Home or foster home, best suited to the individual child. 
Both seek to appoint as boarding out visitors only those who 
are especially qualified for such work, not only by reason 
of their personal “qualities but also by training: and 
experience, 

Besides these large Statutory and voluntary schemes there 
are some small foster home schemes, among them the 
official boarding out of children attending certain schools, 
under the Education Act, 1944, and the foster home 
register, under the auspices of the National Association 
for Mental Health, for the boarding out of difficult 
children. 

T their children, but are in a 
financially, frequently make 
foster parents. Children thus 


boarding out schemes, statutory and 
voluntary, inevitably vary, but there are two basic principles 
which should underlie all practical arrangements for foster- 
home care. On all points the provisions made should be 
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clear and simple so that unnecessary anxiety is avoided for 
foster parents and children, and there should be nothing in 
them to increase any sense the children may have of being 
different from their friends. x 

It is usually desirable for those arranging boarding out to 
appoint a representative who lives in the neighbourhood of 
the foster home. Children and foster parents have then a 
local resident to whom they know they can turn in any 
emergency, and those responsible for the placements can 
correspond with and consult such workers. Under some 
schemes payments are made personally by the local repre- 
sentative, and not posted to the foster parents. Those 
undertaking such duties are able to keep a friendly watch, 
living in the neighbourhood they quickly hear of any 
trouble that arises, and when decisions have to be made their 
advice is invaluable. To the children they often become life 
long friends. It would be difficult to over estimate the 
importance of such workers, or the value of their help. There 
is, indeed, grave risk in placing children in private houses 
without arranging for such local representation, unless the 
supervisor or a member of a boarding out committee 
happens to reside in the immediate vicinity. It appears 
hat the tragedy of Denis O’Neil would have 


probable t S 
been averted had those responsible found -a local 
representative. 

The method of payment should be clear to the foster 


mother before she takes the child. The actual system of 
ary under each boarding out scheme. Foster 
e to be paid in advance, and to some it is an 
payments are made in advance there 
is likely, sooner or later, to bea question of recovering from 
foster parents money which has paid for a child who has 
left their care before the period for which payment has 
been made has expired. In spite of this difficulty it is 
probably more satisfactory, and more generally acceptable 


payment must V: 
mothers often lik 
important point. When 
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4. <;mai in 
to foster parents, toj.pay;maintenance allowances 


. advance. 


The advantage of paying the clothing allowance separately 
from the maintenance allowance is twofold. In the first 
place many foster mothers prefer it so 3 especially among 
those who are less independent financially an arrangement 
by which the clothing allowance is paid quarterly is often 
popular, as there is then.a large enough lump sum to allow 
for the purchase of more expensive items. The second 
advantage of a separate clothing allowance is that it enables 
the visitor to see exactly how the money has been spent, and 
to insist on necessary purchases should the foster mother have 
become slack in this matter. 

There are at least two points of view about the scales 
of payments to foster mothers. It can be argued that the 
child is going to be one of the family, that his expenses 


should be met, but that the allowances should not do more 
than cover the cost of his living, 


expenses. Since the standard of liyi 
that usual in a labourer’s cotta; 


arents’ time and patience. 
P P 


It appears to be common experience that foster parents 
nces for older children than 
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obviously higher; with notable exceptions there _ 
is a graduated scale of payments, both for mainten- 
ance j‘and clothing, under most large foster home 
schemes. 

Under some schemes the children’s pocket money is 
sent separately, while under others the foster mother is 
expected to provide it out of the allowance made to her, and 
the actual amount of pocket money for each child is not 
fixed. By the first method the responsible body ensures that 
each child receives pocket money, but there can be little 
variation according to individual needs. There is an 
objection to a fixed scale of pocket money in that the child 
should become one of the family, and it is therefore a pity if 
he gets threepence or fivepence a week when the foster 
mother’s child gets fourpence. It is probably wiser to rely on 
the foster parents to treat the boarded out child as they 
treat their own child where pocket money is concerned, as 
they would over any question of outings and holidays. 
The visitor should keep watch to see that each child does in 
fact receive pocket money, but it is very rarely that any 
difficulty arises. : 2 

Rules relating to the incidental, and the special expenses, 


t from time’ to time arise, are bound to vary. 


which mus J d te 5 
Foster parents will want to know if they are justified in 


asking to be reimbursed for such expenses as the provision 
of white dresses for confirmations, music lessons, holidays, 
and bicycles for those for whom the Education Authorities 
do not provide them. On the whole most foster parents do 
not very much mind whether or not they can be reimbursed; 
if not they either meet the expense themselves, or the child 
must do without as would their own. It does, however, 
matter very much that they should know where they stand, 
that if such expenses cannot be met they should be told so 
clearly from the outset, and that if they can be met they 


should know where and how to apply. 
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It is even more important that the arrangements regarding 
medical treatment should be clear. If a child ails foster 
parents grow anxious enough without having their anxiety 
increased by doubt as to how far they can act without 
permission, and how the expenses will be met. The necessity 
or otherwise of obtaining consent from relatives, or from the 
responsible body, before the child has any treatment 
requiring an anaesthetic is a point on which there should be 
no room for doubt. The procedure for notifying illnesses, for 
recovering money spent on treatment, fares, and medicines, 
and for arranging for treatment if there is a choice to be 
made, should be as simple as possible. 

There are decisions to be made on educational matters, 
and foster parents like to know surely if they have the rights 
and duties of parents, or whether they should refer in all 
such matters to the responsible body. Occasionally foster 
parents wish to make education arrangements which are 
outside the provision made by the Local Authority, either 
because they think the child 
school, or because they desire 
as a “ better education.” 


and as convenient as possi 

Under the Children a 
Education Act, 1944, 
ities, children over twelve years of age are allo 


ours, under certain conditions. Many 
relations enjoy doing light 
work in their free time, they like to feel they are working 
and earning, and they frequently find in the work real 
interest and a legitimate outlet for their energies. If foster 
children are prevented from working in out of school hours 
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they may feel different from others, and they lose experience 
which might prove valuable in more ways than one. There 
is no reason to deprive them of opportunities available to 
children living with their own parents. The supervisor 
must keep a watchful eye to make sure that the child him- 
self wishes to do the work, and that he himself enjoys the 
remuneration for it, and it is her duty to see that the law is 
not infringed. If under any boarding out scheme children 
are not allowed to do part time work the foster parents should , 
be informed in advance, so that the child is saved from the 
disappointment and humiliation of having to withdraw from 
employment on which he has embarked. 

Of other rules which may from time to time prove 
necessary it can only be stated that they should be as few as 
possible, and that they should be clearly stated. Foster 
parents are often very sensitive, and they are aware of having 
a great responsibility ; to feel they have made an error, 
or infringed a rule, may cause them to worry far more than 
is easily apparent. ; | 

The right of those responsible for him to remove a child 
from a foster home is an inevitable part of any boarding’ 
but it is the right of foster parents to know what 

be expected. The notice given should be 
to enable the foster mother to choose her time 
e child, and to make it possible for child and 
djust together to the idea of the separation 
about getting the clothes ready in time, 
about opportunities for the child to say his many good-byes, 
and for the arrangements to be completed, should not be 
added to the sorrow of parting, and to possible anxiety about 


out scheme, 
warning can 
long enough 
for telling th 
foster family to a 
ahead. Anxiety 


the future. i : 
In rare cases it is necessary for his own sake to remove the 


child at very short notice ; occasionally it may be wise to 
avoid the agony of a prolonged farewell with an emotional | 
foster mother, and very occasionally it may be desirable to 
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remove the child before foster parents, who are no longer 
considered suitable to care for him, can prejudice his views. 
In such cases justice demands that payment*should be made 
in lieu of notice. 

It is not always possible to inform the foster parents of the 
reasons for a decision to remove a child. It may be that on 
“general grounds the home is no longer considered suitable, 
or that it is thought undesirable on account of information 
which has come to light but the source of which cannot be 
‘divulged, or it may be a question of personality. The 
health, and advancing years, of foster parents may render 
them incapable of continuing to care adequately for the 
child, even though they may not realise it. The foster mother 
who had cared for Tom since he was a baby so swamped him 
with what she called love that he was hardly able to develop 5 
as they both grew older she became more possessive and 
made greater emotional demands on him, and at the age of 
six he showed signs of maladjustment so that it was necessary 
to move him ; it was quite impossible to produce for the 
foster mother any reasons which she considered adequate for 
his removal, but his subsequent progress in another foster 
home proved the decision to have been right. 

In order to get such decisions reversed foster parents 
frequently seek the help of influential members of the public, 
and all too often the public jump to the conclusion that the 
foster parents are ill-treated, and raise false hopes by 
promising to “take the matter up.” It would be a real 
help to child welfare organisations if the public could 
assume that it is probable that there are sound reasons for 
the action taken by responsible people, 
to be unwise. Mistakes occur, 


made, and there is no argument here against such enquiries 
by members of the public, but only against the raising of 
false hopes, and the view that the foster parents should 
always be given the full reasons for the decisions reached. 
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The right to recall a child when necessary has as its inevit- 
able counterpart, the foster parents’ right to return a child 
when they consider it necessary. Thelength of notice required 
should be stated from the first, and if notice is given the 
arrangements made for the journey should be uncomplicated, 
and the foster parents should be given some guidance as to 
what they should lead the child to expect to find at the end of 
the journey. 

As school leaving age draws near foster parents will 
wonder if the child may remain with them, and if so - 
whether they may help him to find suitable employment or 
whether they must leave that to the supervisor. The child 
himself is likely to feel anxious ; he may fear removal from 
his home, or he may wish to leave and go into a wider world, 
but feel uncertain about the possibilities. It has been noticed 
that it is at this time children often ask more detailed 
questions about their own families, and the circumstances 
under which they came to the foster home. Whatever plans 
are made it is important to both foster parents and children 
that they should be clear and definite. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that foster parents and children may begin to 
worry about the future long before it appears to others that 
there is any cause to come to a decision. A girl not much 
over thirteen suffered from sleeplessness and loss of appetite, 
and it transpired that she was already worrying because she 
thought she would leavé school when she was fourteen, and 
that she would then have to leave her foster home ; when 
she was told definitely that she could remain with her foster 
family she again ate and slept well. ; r 

The advisability of allowing children to remain with 
their foster parents after leaving school must inevitably vary 
with the individual child, the home, the general circum- 
stances, and the opportunities near the foster home for 
training and employment. A rule that all should remain in 
their foster homes would be as foolish as a rule that none 
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should. In many cases it should be possible, and would 
seem to foster parents and children desirable, to make 
provision for some further training for which there would be 
no facilities if the children stayed at home. In other cases it 
would be blatantly foolish to deprive an adolescent of 
excellent opportunities available near his foster home. It 
has been found that some foster parents who are highly 
successful with children of school age are unable to provide 
for adolescents the necessary facilities, and the required 
combination of freedom and discipline. 

Finally it is the right of the foster parents to know to 
whom they should turn in an emergency, and to know that 
they can be sure of receiving prompt attention. It is their 
tight, also, to know that, whatever difficulties may arise, 
they can rely on the help of a wise supervisor, that she 
will have time to give the support they need, and that the 


goodwill of the teachers, and of the general community, is 
with them. 


Too 
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THE DUTIES of a boarding out supervisor include the 
finding of new foster homes, the supervision of foster children 
and, under some schemes, the allocation of the children to 
the homes. She is sometimes required, also, to help those 
leaving school to find suitable employment, and to supervise 
the young wage earners. She must fulfil the role of an 
inspector who is competent to investigate complaints, to 
inquire relentlessly into any suggestion that a child is 
neglected or exploited, to judge whether or not the child is 
having good care, and to insist fearlessly on the best possible 
being done for him. She must also become a friend, so that 
foster families and children feel able to chat freely with her 
about the ups and downs of home life, and about the 
difficulties that arise from time to time. It is a middle way 
that she must find, so that although a friend she is able 
to maintain an unprejudiced judgment and the 
ability to pvrsue awkward questions, and although an 
inspector she has the confidence’ of foster parents and 
children. 

All aspects of the child’s life are her concern. She must 
watch his health ; weight and height, diet, hours and 
conditions of sleep, clothing and footwear, the care of 
teeth and of spectacles when necessary, are matters to which 
she must give constant attention. She may not have medical 
qualifications, but she must be sufficiently knowledgeable to 
keep careful watch and to know when expert advice should 


be taken. 
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Except in the case of children placed by certain statutory 
authorities, all foster children under nine years of age also 
come under the supervision of the Medical Officers of Health. 


a double safeguard for the child, and when the supervisor 
has no medical qualifications it is especially valuable. When 
both visitors are wise and tactful it is in no way resented by 
the foster mothers. It seems that when difficulties have 
arisen they have been due to the fact that one visitor did not 
appreciate the function and duty of the other. There have 


had already arranged to take from an outside agency, on 
account of whom ghe was applying for registration. Such 
cases are very rare, and for the most part those responsible 
for foster children have every reason to be grateful to the 
Medical Officers, and their staff, for help, 
exceeds their Statutory duties. 
It is the supervisor's duty to see that the child has wise 
religious training ; 
belonging to differen 
that she should know 
a sincere interest. If 
her work she must be genuinely concerned, . 
She must concern 
and regular visits to their 
€s a general enquiry about a child’s 
progress she is ‘likely to receive a general reply, such as 
“average,” “above average,” or “ below average.” A 
detailed enquiry, arising out of genuine interest, will 
usually be met by a detailed Teport. It is of little use to 
know that a child’s school attainments are below average 
unless one also knows if he lacks ability to keep pace with his 
fellows, or if he has the ability but is not using it, or if he 
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has fallen behind as a result of absences or too frequent 
changes. It may be that a little individual coaching would 
enable one tospick up, that more backing at home and 
greater quiet for his homework would help another, and that 
another is working to capacity and should not be pressed. 
Occasionally defects of eyesight and hearing are overlooked, 
but they may be discovered when a careful enquiry is made 
into the reasons for backwardness. Similarly if a child’s 
attainments are above the average. for his age further 
information is required. It is necessary to know if his stan- 
dard of work is even or spasmodic, if it is equally marked in all 
subjects, and how it compares with his abilities, for a child’s 
work may be above average and yet he may not be using his 
abilities to. the full. It may be for example, that a little 
extra coaching in the one subject in which he is weak would 
make all the difference as to whether or not he went to a 
grammar school. Supervisors who are considerate over the 
hours at which they call at schools will find that most 
teachers are more than ready to give all the help they can ; 


but they cannot be expecte 
who are not sufficiently in 
reasonably intelligent about it, 
A supervisor should, for examp. 
difference between a dull child and a backward child ! 
Educational qualifications. are not essential, but a real 
interest is necessary, combined with a knowledge of the 
educational facilities of the area. 
The supervision of foster children going on to higher 
education, perhaps to college and university, is a delicate 
matter. A supervisor who takes the trouble to understand 
something of the courses they are taking, of the subjects 
necessary for their examinations, and of the value of the 


activities which form part of the course though they are out- 
side the actual curriculum, will be far more acceptable to the 


students than one who takes no interest. 
` 


terested in education to be 
and to ask sensible questions. 
le, have no doubt about the 
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If mental exercise keeps the mind young supervisors will 
never have a chance of growing old ! Children who regard 
their visitors as*friends expect them to be interested in 
everything, and prefer them to be intelligently interested. It 
was a humiliating experience for some supervisors when they 
discovered themselves to be incapable of learning to 
distinguish between the different types of fighters and 
bombers, even when they had expert tuition from numbers 
of small boys. In recent years the breeding of rabbits has 
been in great vogue among foster children, and “ rabbit 
meat ”? a common topic òf conversation : it is unfortunate if 
a supervisor has to continue to admit that she could not 


want to, and it seems that Ji 
cal School but somehow did not getthere ; Tony’s rabbit has 
died and he is inconsolable, Tim has been promised a puppy 
for him to have it, 
her foster brother 


There is no training 
which can prepare asupervisor for the multitude of interests in 


which she will want to share, and perhaps the only qualifica- 


tion along this line is willingness to learn from the smallest 
of children. 


It is, however, possible for all to become au fait with the 
various recreational facilities of the neighbourhood. Libraries, 
youth organisations, choirs, sports clubs, and other facilities, 
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may be available for the children, and it is the supervisor's 
duty to see that they know of them, and have the opportunity 
to take advantage of them. 

A sound knowledge of the legislation relating to child 
welfare is necessary, and especially of the relevant sections 
of the Public Health Acts, the Education Act, the byelaws 
relating to child employment, and the Childrens and Young 
Persons Act. Unfortunately it is also necessary that super- 
visors should be knowledgeable about juvenile courts and the 
probation service. On occasions it will be desirable to 
make contact with the various statutory and voluntary 
social services concerned: with children, and a knowledge of 
their scope and functions will be needed. Those whose 
duties include the supervision of young wage earners will 
require, also, a wide knowledge of the conditions and 
prospects of employment, of the local facilities for part time 
education, and of the relevant legislation. Supervisors who 
have taken social science courses will have covered this 
ground, and will only need to become familiar with the 
facilities of the area in which they are working. 

The child is greater than the sum of his activities. When 
foster parents, teachers, and others, all play their part, 
and when the child is developing happily, his activities will 

and when there is need for 


largely look after themselves, 
w the inspector's attention to it. It is 


help others will dra 
1 development that she must chiefly 


on the child’s genera 
e and that will depend largely on his relationships 


` concentrat: i i 
with others. She must be able to appreciate the family 
relationships, with all their complications. She must, for 


example, be aware of a foster mother’s difficulty in tolerating 
certain forms of behaviour, of a child’s divided loyalties 
between his foster family and his relatives, and of jealousy 

able to advise a 


situations between children. She must be i 
d about some character trait or 


foster mother who is worrie 1 
certain behaviour, to judge when the foster mother is over 
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anxious and requires reassurance, to make suggestions 
which may help, and to know when the problem has 
become so serious that expert help must be sbught, perhaps 
at a Child Guidance Clinic. The child should be able to. 
feel that he can depend on her, and trust her not to betray 
his confidences, so that he can talk freely about his worries as 
well as about his interests. She must, also, be able to judge 
whether or not a child is happy, and if not whether his 
unhappiness is due to his present circumstances, for few 
children are able to tell the supervisor whether or not they 
are happy in their foster homes ; investigation into state- 
ments by children that they are unhappy in their homes 
usually lead to the unfolding of some such story as that of 
a tiff over porridge for breakfast, and in the mercifully rare 
cases of real unhappiness the children are usually quite 
incapable of talking about it. d 
Records have to be kept whether the child has been placed 

by a statutory authority or by a voluntary organisation. The 
material which will form the basis of future decisions cannot 
remain only in the memory ofa worker who is responsible for 
many, and who may not be there when the information is 
needed. Report writing is an art. The ability to sift facts, to 
express clearly and in an unprejudiced way the views of 
others, to make sure that the source of all information is 
given, to pick out salient points, and to present a vivid 
picture in a few words, is the raw material out of which the 
supervisor who recognises its importance can develòp the 
art. Misleading statements can easily slip into permanent 
records, and in the extreme case may do real harm to the 
child. For example, a report that a child is bad tempered 
may give an entirely different impression ifit is moderated by 
a statement that only the foster parents say so, and that others 
find him good natured ; if this report is consistent over a 
long period it may even indicate that a change of home 
should be considered. A report that a child is dirty is 
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valueless unless details are given ; it may indicate that he 
does not care about washing his ears, or it may mean that he 
is a persistent sõiler. If the former it is very unjust that there 
should be a chance of the report giving the impression of 
serious trouble, and if the latter it is equally unjust, for the 
child may be deprived of help he needs. It is quite time the 
art of report writing should be included in the syllabi of all 
training courses for those who will work with children. 

Employing bodies vary at present im the qualifications 
they seek when appointing supervisors, and they will 
probably continue to do so until there is some specific 
qualification for the work. None of the existent trainings 
cover the ground, and it is left to the individual to fill in the 
gaps. Whatever the qualifications required certain personal 
qualities are necessary. A real concern for the children’s 
welfare is obviously the first necessity, the more so because 
the work is arduous and the hours irregular, and because the 
difficulty of finding enough good homes, and the apparent 
impossibility of attaining the desired standards of work, may 
easily lead to despondency. Common sense combined with 
the capacity for seeing below the surface, sound judgment, 
the ability to make easy contacts with adults and children, 
interest in all aspects of the children’s lives, awareness of the 
subtleties of their relationships, and the necessary knowledge, 
are among the desirable qualities. 

It is a matter of hard fact that at present, under some 
schemes, supervisors have to board outsome children for whom 
they know foster-home care to be unsuitable, either because 
vacancies must be made in the Homes, or because the policy 
of the employing body requires it. It is a Home Office 
ruling that children for whom custody orders have been 
given should be boarded out, and exceptions are only made 
in occasional cases. The fact that a child has been received 
on a custody order does not necessarily mean that he will do 
better in a foster home than in a Home. For some super- 
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visors’ posts one might almost say that the ability to board 
out children quite unsuitable for foster-home care, to 
achieve the impossible, is a necessary qualification. 

Under all schemes supervisors have to contend with 
certain practical difficulties. Foster fathers, and other 
members of foster families, are unlikely to be at home at 
hours during which the supervisor would normally be 
working, and she must either miss seeing them, or accept the 
necessity for much evening and weekend work ; for those 
working in rural areas this difficulty is often acute. Children 
are usually in school during the day, and the supervisor 
must either see them in school, a practice which is open to 
objection although the teachers do all they can to make it 
easy, or she must contrive to see them during out of school 
hours. Many supervisors find that their greatest problem 
s they receive, and, 
especially when the area is large, they feel that such calls 
tend to take them frequently to the more difficult children, 
ot get a full share of 
that the offering of 
of embarrassment to 
her tried to make a 
that she should in 
ansparent bribery is 
has found herself in 


hospitality. 

The generosity of children 
ment of another sort, for in 
producing livestock as gifts ! 


sometimes causes embarrass- 
rural areas they have a way of 


Rabbits can usually be passed 
on to other children, but Puppies and kittens are less easily 
disposed of, and for the children’s sake such gifts cannot 
Bill, aged ten, decided to give) the 


supervisor a kitten ; in the next three litters there was no 
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kitten he thought suitable, but he waited patiently and in the 
fourth he found the one he wanted. Every night for a 
fortnight he said to it, “ you are going to live with my lady, 
you must be a very clean cat and you must be a very good 
cat, but you must be a very amusing cat because you are 
going to live with my lady.” He told no one of the injúnc- 
tions he had given, but the foster mother overheard and told 
the supervisor, who felt she could not refuse to accept the 
kitten. When she took it home at the end of two weeks it was 
already clean, it is a very “ good cat,” and it is certainly a 
highly entertaining cat, having among other unusual 
characteristics a habit of washing by repeatedly dipping 
a paw in water and rubbing its face. 

The number of children for whom one supervisor can be 
expected to accept responsibility is a much disputed question. 
It must vary with the size and nature of her area, and with 
her duties. Under some schemes she is responsible for her 
Own correspondence, and must deal with a large daily mail 
from foster parents who seek help on many points, while 
under other schemes correspondence about payments, 
spectacles, bicycles, clothes, and other such matters, is 
dealt with by an administrative staff. Sometimes the 
supervisor has other duties besides those directly connected 
with boarding out ; she may be required to attend the 
Courts, she may share in responsibility for the Homes, 
or she may be responsible‘ for young wage earners. In the 
care of foster children she may have the help of local 
representatives, or she may not. The frequency of visits paid 
to each child will vary with the child, and with circum- 
stances ; it is, for example, necessary to visit a child who has 
not yet had time to become one of the foster family more 
often thanitis necessary to visit a child who has already been in 
his foster home for ten years. One child who is difficult, or 
one who is going through a period of difficulty, will take 
more time than ten who are happily settled and present no 
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problem. The supervisor may, or may not, have the 
advantage of being able to enlist the help of a psychiatric 
social worker when difficulties arise. All these considera- 
tions, and others too detailed to enumerate, must be taken 
into account in deciding for how many children a supervisor 
can be responsible, but a wide margin must be’ allowed so 
that she can attend to emergencies and special problems 
` without neglecting her routine work. 

If foster-home schemes are to mature along the lines 
suggested in this book it is urgently necessary that there 
should be available more supervisors with suitable qualifica- 
tions, professional and personal. 
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CONCLUSION 


IT Is the determination of many that the children who are 
deprived of their right to grow up with their families shall be 
given an environment in which they can take root, know 

. ‘themselves as loved and loving, and be able to develop 
to the fullest stature of which they are capable. If this 
determination is to be carried through to a successful 
Conclusion it is necessary that foster care should be arranged 
for those for whom it is suitable. To this end a wider and 
more knowledgeable public interest is needed, a greater 
number of trained and skilful supervisors is required, and 
many more good foster homes are essential, especially for 
boys. We are still far from carrying out the principles we 
acknowledge, and from reaching the standard at which we 
aim, and we have yet much to learn. 

Skilful choice of homes and children, wise arrangements, 
and skilful supervision, are but the framework within which 
the spirit moves. Ultimately the success of foster-home care 
depends on the children, and on the foster parents. One 
can only marvel at the ability of the children to recover from 
their wounds, to adapt to new environments, to stabilise and 
develop. ‘ 

With sincere admiration the writer pays tribute to many 
hundreds of foster mothers and foster fathers who are 
giving to their foster children love, security, and room to 
grow. It is through the foster parents of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, throughout the United Kingdom, that she has 
learnt the full possibilities of foster home care, and to them 
she acknowledges her debt, and pays especial tribute. 
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